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Dining Room Furniture 


Convenient and commodious, of great 
variety in design and size, fitted for every 
kind of house, on view in the Showrooms 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


Oak Sideboards, 6ft. wide - £10 15 0 


MAPLE & CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


SHOOLBRED'S 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. w. 


SPRING 
CLEANING 


Renovation of Furniture, Carpets, Curtains and 
Blinds. MoDERATE Prices. ESTIMATES FREE. 














TYRES 


SOLIDS for BUSINESS MOTORS—PNEUMATICS 
for CARS, MOTOR CYCLES and BICYCLES. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO. LTD. 
19, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 


Works: Melksham and Bradford-on-Avon. Depdts: Manchester, Glasgow, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Newcastle, Nottingham, Aberdeen, Swansea, Paris. 


Bournville 


Cocoa 


“ Of special importance 
to workers during 
these strenuous times.” 


The Lancet, 


MADE BY CADBURY Dec. 16th, 1916. 





Sthe EAST LONDON HOSPITAL 
for CHILDREN at Shadwell to 


close after nearly 50 years’ work? 





Generous help is needed if the above danger is to be averted, and an 
earnest appeal is made to all friends of little children. The Hospital’s 
borrowing powers are exhausted, and current expenses cannot be met. 
Lorp KNUTSFORD says: ‘‘ It will indeed be little short of a catastrophe 
to East London if the East London Hospital for Children has even to 
curtail its work.’’ The Country’s need for healthy children was 


never so great, and we make known with confidence the great need of - 


this isolated Children’s Hospital in the midst of the East End. 





WILL YOU SEND aGift for theChildren? 


Donations in reply to this Special Appeal should be sent to HER GRACE THE 
DucHEss OF PORTLAND, Welbeck Abbey, Worksop. 








Landscape Gardening, 


Estate Planting, Etc. 


ADVICE GIVEN, AND WORK UNDERTAKEN 5 
IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


Catalogues and Illustrated Pamphlets post free. 


J. CHEAL & SONS, LTD., 


THE NURSERIES, CRAWLEY. 











DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 
safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants. children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of numerous imitations, purchasers should INSIST 
on seeing the name "DINNEFORD'S” on every bottle. Only by 


so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 
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Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o Country Lire Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 1d. per word, minimum 2/-. 





ISITING AND. CONSULTING 
LADY GARDENER. — Mrs. SAVILL, 
Chobham, Woking, Surrey, is now arranging 
to pay monthly visits where advice is ur- 
gently needed owing to head gardeners being 
called up and only unskilled labour is avail- 
able. Terms on application. 





ARDENING FOR WOMEN. 

Essentially practical training to suit 
present crisis. Vegetable, fruit and flower 
culture, fruit bottling and jam making 
Healthy outdoor life. Individual considera- 
tion. Long or short courses.—TIIlustrated 
prospectus of PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, 
Sussex. 





D'SCHARGED OFFICER requires 
situation as Steward or otherwise, on 
Stock- breeding preferred. 


Farm or Estate; 4 
37 62. 


Colonial e xperienc e; age 25.—** A & 





ENTLEMAN (31) will do any private 


work in Country House, or light work 
on private farm.‘ A 3760.’ 





LECTRICIAN requires charge private 





plant; gas, oil, or steam pumping, 
lighting, beils, telephones ; ineligible; good 
references, long experience.—KING, “ The 
Lodge,” Brook Street, Erith. 
ANTIQUES. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


LD TAPESTRY. — Several pieces 
required, green preferred. — Apply 


“ A 3565.” 


WANTED. large old Mahogany Library 
Pedestal Writing Table; big price 
given especially if carved; also large old 


Girandfather Chairs covered in old tapestry 
or neediework.— Write * A 3758. 











LD PEWTER is dealt with at length 
in “ Causeries on English Pewter,” by 
ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, a book for all lovers 
of the Pewterer’s Art. The book is beauti- 
— illustrated, and can be obtained for 
Is., post free from the Offices of “‘ COUNTRY 
Lira LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, Wc. 





ANTIQUE GILT BRONZE 
BUDDHA with je aes head band for 
Sale; 16in. high.—‘‘ A 3759, 


GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


JRON, FENCING for all - purposes 

Continuous Bar Fencing, Strained Wire 
Fencing, Gates, Field Hurdles, Tree Guards, 
Espaliers, Railing, Sheep Fold Hurdles, 
Garden Fencing and Ironwork of all kinds. 
List on application. Estimates free; also 
Kennel Railing and Poultry Fencing. Ask 
for separate list—BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., 
Norwich 


PORTABLE BUILDINGS, paw 
lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 
Outdoor Shelters, etc Enquiries invited.— 

FENN & Co., Ipswich. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

—Developing or Printing —The BEST 
POSSIBLE got out of every negative and 
every print every time; no waiting. Any 
size, 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d. for 6. Prints or 
postcards, ld. (Cameras bought or ex- 
changed).—MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, 
Southampton. 


OYAL BARUM WARE. — Vases, 
Candlesticks and useful articles for 
Bazaars, etc. Soft blues, greens, red, old gold. 
Terms and illustrations sent on receipt of 
3d.—BRANNAM, Dept. N, Litchdon Pottery, 
Barnstaple. 

















EWAGE DISPOSAL FOR 

COUNTRY HOUSES.—No emptying of 
cesspools ; no solids; no open filters; per- 
fectly automatic; everything underground. 
State particulars. — WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, 
Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 





URBINES.— For Electric Lighting, 

Pumping or Estate Work. “‘ VULCAN ” 
Inflow Type give steady running. Highest 
efficiency. Every installation fully guaran- 
teed.— Manufactured by GREEN & CARTER, 
LTpD., Winchester. 


RAMOPHONE, 35 guinea 


beautiful drawing room cabinet, 





model, 
inlaid 








Sheraton, height 4ft., record cupboard 
enclosed ; motor plays four selections ; 
quantity celebrated records; approval 
willingly. Accept 7 guineas.—3, Aubert 
Park, Highbury Park, London, N. 
TICKY OILSKINS cured — with 
DRITAK powder.—Tins 24, of VIx 
OIL COMPANY, Newgate Street, London. 
LEFT CHESTNUT WIRE- 
BOUND FENCING, Oe RS 


STRONG, CHEAP.—-Illlustrated Price List 
on application to THE FERNDEN FENCING 
Co., BRIDGE STREET, GUILDFORD, 
SURREY. Works at Frant and 
Haslemere. 


Branch 





GENERAL BOOKS, = OF ART, 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
(continued). The Charge for dane Advertisements 








is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 
SKIRT for Sale, as war bargai 
beautiful specimens. Price £15.—* P Sone HE FINE ARTS PUBLISHING 


Bis ) 15, Green Street, London, 
FENCI NG.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable W.C., will forward their complete IHustrated 
Fencing. Send for illustrated price list. 


catalogue of famous pictures suitable for 
—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., Ltd passe-partout framing, reproduced by their 
” 
Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 


unrivalled Mezzogravure Process, to any 

address in the United Kingdom, upon receipt 

of three penny stamps to cover postage. The 

DOGS FOR SALE AND illustrations show some of the finest pictures 
WANTED. 

The Charge for these Advertisements 

is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


in the world of the principal Masters of 
painting, and include the fine series of 
MAJOR RICHARDSON, F.Z.S: 
KENNELS. 


Historical Frieze Pictures from the Houses of 
SENTRY DOGS as sup- 


Parliament. 
ANTED, copy of 
plied Army ; from 5 gns. 
POLICE DOGS (Airedales) . 


REAL MALTESE COATEE AND 














“COUNTRY LIFE™ 
dated August 6th, 1910; urgent.— 


Reply ‘* P 6914. 


ANTED, issues of ‘‘ Country LIFE,’ 
ph —— October 10th and 17th, 1908.— 








Best guards for person and VERY BEAUTIFUL WAR 
et di A coagepconed A _MEMORIAL for Sale.—An_ exquisite 
2 gns. Gothic Tapestry Panel, about 10ft. square. 

of “ The Last Supper.” A perfect war 
BLOODHOUNDS. memorial in a church and most beautiful 


withal—Apply E. WRIGHT, 144, Wardour 


Street, London, W. 


NIMAL LIFE BY THE ] 

SHORE” is a delightful companion 
for amateur naturalists at the  sea-side. 
ag authors of this invaluable book are 


ABERDEEN (Scotch): 
FOX (Smooth and Wire): 
IRISH, 5 gns. ; pups 2 gns. 


GROVE END, HARROW. Tel. 423. 
C4 48 AMBERLAIN’S NUTREX 








AT DOG CAKES, HOUND MEALS A. BOULENGER, LL.D., D.Sc., and C. L. 
and TERRIER MEALS are guaranteed Sectenee, M.A., D.Se., recognised authori- 
absolutely pure and of the highest possible ties. The cost of the little volume is only 
feeding value. Reasonable — in price. 5s. net, postage 5d. extra. It contains 
CHAMBERLAIN’S DIAMOND MIDGET nearly 100 wonderful illustrations) and is 


published at the Offices of ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE,’ 
LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, © ovent 
Garden, W.C. A Prospectus of this book will 
be sent post free to any address. 


STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6, 


OLLECTION Early Colonial Stamps, 

superb copies only, for Sale, intact ; or 

you can select at one-third to q r dealer’s 

prices ; approval.‘ G.,” 31, Ellerby Street, 
Fulham. 


PAYING QUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Ero. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


|NEAND RESORT, — Mid Wales, 

Plinlimon. — Fishing, shooting, hounds, 
golf, pony, and governess car, donkey tandem. 
piano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
by thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
accommodation. Town one-and-a-half miles 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker.— ROBERT LEWIS, Ethinog Farm, 
Llanidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co, 
Kimberley, S.A.). 


are the best for all pet dogs.- 

Free samples and list from CHAMBERLAIN, 
POLE & Co., LTp., The Dog, Pheasant and 
Poultry Food Spec ialists, Broadmead, Bristol, 


CARRIAGES FOR SALE 
AND WANTED. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 
ANDAULETTE, — Trustees’ Sale. — 
Carriage by Standfield & W hite, Exeter; 
nearly new; rubber tyres and leather lined, 
and set of single brass-mounted harness; at 
Ealing. Accept 30 gs., or near offer. 
“A 3761." 


BISCUITS 














MOTOR CARS, Erc., 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6, 


VAUXHALL, MOTO R, BARKER 

CABRIOLET BODY—25 h.p., recent 
make. One of the finest cars turned out by 
the Vauxhall Co. This chassis and the Barker 
body were both specially built for comfort in 
long distance motoring; an exceptionally 
luxurious car ;~in et condition. Full 
C.A.V. installation —* P 6908.” 

















jp Lexative and ene Fruit Lozeng. 
e 


‘CONSTIPATION 


Gastric and Intestinal Troubles 


TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON 


7, Southwark Bridge Road, London, S. E. 
Sold by all Chemists, 2/9 a box, 



















ISEND SOME TO DAY] 


JPARA-QUIT KILLS PARASITES 


Selected by the War Office for Official Supply to our Armies in the Field. 


| TRIAL OUTFI 


of Para-Quit : 
Pomade, and Soap, 


Ointment, 


Post Free in U.K. from the Sole Makers, 
WSON & CO. (Bristol) Ltd., 35, St. Philip’s, Bristol 








WALL & WATER GARDENS 


With Chapters on the Rock Garden, the Heath Garden, and 


the Paved Water Garden. 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


Large Octavo, Cloth, Gilt, containing 200 Illustrations, Plans and Diagrams oy Beautifully 


Coloured Frontispiece. 


Price 12/6 net; post free (inland), 13 


Please write to-day for full particulars of this invaluable book and for illustrated 


nrospectuses of so 


some of the super-books in the “‘ CoUNTRY LIFE” Library, to The Manager, 


“ CounTRY LIFE,” LIMITED, Tavistock Street, W.C. 


NOW READY. 


A new and important Volume in the Increased Productivity Series. 


RECLAIMING 
THE WASTE: 


BRITAIN’S MOST URGENT PROBLEM. 


By P. Anpgrson GRAHAM. 


With Contributions by Professor AUGUSTINE HENRY, Dr. BRENCHLEY, 


GEORGE BOoLAM, Professor SOMERVILLE, etc. 


Cloth 3/6 net; by post, 3/10. 


HE object of this book is to direct attention to the 

vast possibilities of Waste Land Reclamation. More than 

twenty million acres in Great Britain and Ireland are 

lying in complete or partial waste, and no one denies that a 

very considerable portion is improvable. Reclamation means 

a great addition to the wealth of the country, and readers 

of this book will see that it has been turned into a quick 

process, yielding a speedy return for a very moderate out- 
lay of capital. 

Please write to-day for full particulars of this invaluable book and for illustrated 


prospectuses of some of the super-books in the ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE” Library, to The Manager, 
** CoUNTRY LIFE,” LIMITED, Tavistock Street, W.C. 
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RITA MARTIN. 74, Baker Street, W. 
VISCOUNTESS HOOD. 
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The Undeveloped Resources 
of the Empire 


HILE the vast majority are at present engrossed 

with the war and the gigantic upheavals attend- 

ing its progress, there is fortunately a long- 

sighted minority who are preparing for peace, 

as we failed to prepare for war. They recognise 
that repayment of the outlay must be a heavy burden, but 
bravely and hopefully they survey the resources of the British 
Empire and are thinking out plans for making them available. 
Even in our little Island, as we have pointed out continuously, 
there are many directions in which productivitv may be in- 
creased and the policy of doing so is urquestiored if for 
nothing else than because it will simultaneously add to the 
national wealth and provide lucrative home employment 
alike for capital and labour and, consequently, increase our 
man power. But how small is the field comparéd to that 
provided by the Overseas Dominions of the King! The 
matter was receiving attention betore the war. In 1912 
a Commission was appointed ‘on the Natural Resources, 
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Trade and Legislation of Certain Portions of His Majesty’s 
Dominions.” It has from time to time issued Reports, 
Minutes of Evidence and Memoranda, but these most interest- 
ing documents have in these stirring times received less than 
the attention they deserved. The Fifth Interim Report, 
now before us, deals with Canada, and offers material for much 
useful thinking which we forego for the present from a wish 
to touch on the wider aspect of the question. 

Among individuals who have put forward pregnant 
suggestions the best known are Mr. Wilson Fox and Mr. 
Arthur Bigland, both of whom have read papers before the 
Royal Society of Arts. In the proposals emanating from them 
a feature is that the State should take a direct interest in new 
developments and make profits for the ultimate benefit of 
the taxpayer. The idea is novel to this country in that 
particular shape, and the first impulse is to argue against it. 
But this war is making deep changes to which we may adapt 
ourselves or prepare to go under. 

Let us look at a specific case. Any of those put forward 
by Mr. Bigland will do because they are simpler and more 
easily comprehended than those of Mr. Wilson Fox. It 
is assumed that the component parts of the Empire will work 
together and that the management will be in the hands of a 
Central Board. ‘“ Mr. Bigland,” we are quoting Mr. Wilson 
Fox, ‘‘ has been impressed by the vast extent of our Empire 
littoral and its convenient proximity at many points to the 
most valuable ocean fisheries of the world.” The fishing 
industry is probably the most productive in proportion to 
the amount of capital employed. We all know that the 
demand is insatiable. Given better organisation and dis- 
tributior—and these the State could undertake—-the produce 
of the grect Pacific ana Atlantic Canadian fisheries could 
be made available in Britain. The project has already been 
considered as a business proposition, and it is understood 
that the Canadian Pacific Railway is prepared to run special 
trains with refrigerating apparatus from Prince Rupert 
throvgh to Montreal or Quebec, thence to be conveyed by 
swift steamer to Liverpool. And the cost of the carriage 
works out at only a penny a pound! The Antarctic Fisheries 
are in cur hands and could be brought into the scheme. 

It is possible only to mention a few of the plans that 
are in the air. A monopoly of jrte has been suggested. 
We are so favourably situated for the prodvction of palm 
products in Africa and the Pacific that we might establish 
a practical monopoly yielding £50,000,000 a vear. Now all 
this is very well understood in Cermany where the problem 
of wealth was solved by Prince Bismarck. The Germans 
envy the Empires of Britain and Russia because of their 
extent of territory in which they believe, and not without 
reason, that they could increase productivity immensely. 
In this we can learn from them. Before the war our cleverest 
men wasted their time and energy in barren political con- 
troversies. After it let us hope that they will concentrate 
on a far higher aim connected with the creation of real 
wealth or what we call “ Increased Productivity,” binding the 
parts of our Empire closer and ever closer together for the 
achievement of the end. 

Our foes during the strenuous years between 1870 and 
1914 learned to realise that to the vigour of States two things 
are necessary—land and men. Without them there can 
be no power and no prosperity. We possess the lend and 
the resources inherent in it, possess it to an extent that 
finds no parallel in the greatest of the empires of the past ; 
but we co not possess men in proportion. In Great Britain, 
the centre, is to be found almost the only exception to that 
rule. Canada has some two hundred thousand of virgin 
acres that have only to be scratched on the surface to yield 
crops of wheat, but in spite of the enormous growth of the 
Dominion there are not hands enough in it to do that work. 
New Zealand and Australia are very thinly settled. They 
could increase their productivity to an infinite degree if 
they only had a larger proportion of inhabitants to the acre. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR irontispiece is a portrait of Viscountess Hood. 
() Lady Hood is the youngest daughter of Colonel the 
Hon. Richard Southwell Stapleton-Cotton, and her marriage 
to the fifth Viscount Hood took place in rgrt. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the L:ditor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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HE deserve along 


will 
all to itself in the history of the world. 


past fortnight chapter 
It wit- 

nessed what is perhaps the greatest revolution 

of all time, while simultanco:sly events of colossal 

. Importance were occurring in other parts of the 
world. The change in Russia stands first in importance. 
Many attempts have been made to interpret it, but 
here plain common-sense is a better guide than strained 
ingenuity. There is no need to shower blame on any indi- 
vidual person or party. The central truth of the situation 
is that progress and democracy have outgrown the stage 
at which absolute monarchy is possible. Not oniv has the 
Liberal movement been gaining ground in Russia, but it 
has been assuming that sober moderation which only strength 
imparts. When the rebels were few and far between they 
resorted to explosion and assassination as means to call 
attention to their grievances, if not to secure their remedy. 
But to-day, when the Russian army, navy and people are 
joined together, they were able to execute this extraordinary 
change of front with a minimum of disturbance and blood- 
shed. To the Czar belongs the credit of having accepted 
the situation. It deserves. to be remembered that, unlike 
_many of the crewned actors in former revolutions, he set 
the goodwill of his country above personal feeling, and for 
this is entitled to respect. Otherwise no judgment need 
be passed upon his character or conduct until the facts are 
more fully known. We can only regard him as the emblem 
of a system which has come to an end. 


WHILE the Petrograd revolution appeared to overshadow 
everything else, the war on the western front was assum- 
ing an entirely new complexion. For weeks now the Germans 
have been retreatirg, skilfully, it may be allowed, but also 
at an accelerating pace and to an increased extent. Some 
argue that there may be an element of truth in the German 
Press, which day by day extols this evacuation of territory 
as a retreat worth a hundred victories ; but the same writers 
sneered more than enough at excuses of a similar kind when 
they were put forward by the Entente Powers. Every 
nation is bound for the sake of avoiding depression to make 
as little of retreat as possible, and it certainly would be to 
expect what will never happen if we look for frankness in 
the German papers. They cannot afford to tell the people 
the truth, and the blacker their case the more they are bound 
to conceal it, especially as long as the Hohenzollern family 
holds sway. But the abdication of the Czar is a writing on 
the wall that the Emperor William is bound to read with a 
personal application. Newspaper readers will remember 
that during the winter Count Reventlow and Major Moraht 
asserted very confidently that Bapaume would be as difficult 
to capture as Gibraltar. Evidently they were not let into 
Hindenburg’s secret if all the time he was meditating its 
evacuation. Further, it would be very extraordinary strategy 
if the German headquarters were withdrawing according to 
plan from a country for which they were preparing an offen- 
sive. If they attack, it will be on the very ground from which 
they have retreated. Nor can it be believed that behind 
they have any stronger position than that they have left. 
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"THERE is a very general misunderstanding about the 
objects which the Germans fought for in this war. In 


the book on Pan-Germanism to which reference is made 


‘elsewhere, it is shown conclusively that the programme which 


the Germans tried to carry out in 1914 was drawn up in I9II 
and was widely disseminated in Germany. Now, the idea of 
this was not to seize adjacent territory as security to be 
held for bargaining, but it was to add to the German Empire. 
One of the places that they wanted was Calais, and the purpose 
they had in view is plain. They meditated the acquisition 
not onlv of Belgium, but of Holland as well, and that without 
any hint of restitution. Yet at the present moment journals 
of very high standing, such as the Nation, for example, con- 
tinue to argue that the captured territory is regarded merely 
as counters for the peace negotiations which are bound to 
come some time or other. This is inconceivable in the light 
of published documents, and if we accept the Pan-German 
origin of the war, then the importance of the retreat becomes 
greater than before. Again and again during the last vear 
the Germans mustered all their forces in the hope of over- 
whelming the armies of General Haig and General Nivelle. 
They broke like water upon a rock, and the fact ought to 
ensure a faith that, be the tactics of Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff what they may, the armies of Britain and France are 
in a position and of a courage to deal with them as before. 


"THE choice of Mr. A. D. Hall as Permanent Secretary to the 
Board of Agriculture in succession to Sir Sydney Olivier, 
resigned, will give general satisfaction. Mr. Hall has long 
been regarded as one of the most scholarly of the professors 
of agriculture, his knowledge of soils and artificial manures 
being almost unparalleled. Now, at the present moment 
and for many vears to come the great need of agriculturists 
is education, and an education that will be practical and 
technical. That very much more can be done with English 
land than has been accomplished in the past is a tenet of 
Mr. Hall’s creed. In his book on agricultural policy 
he gave it as his opinion that it would take two er three 
generations to breed and train really enlightened farmers 
who would substitute for the traditional methods now: most in 
favour the best that science can suggest. By his new appoint 
ment he is placed in a_ position where he can use all his 
influence to further the process. Evolution of this kind will 
not be so slow after the war is over as it was in pre-war days, 
because tillers of the soil will be urged to exertion by the 
unrelenting whip of necessity. 
A SPRING DAY, 
I was not bred to be a clerk 
(Though taught that England claims her duc 
In other Springs I watched the lark, 
And heard the grey woodpigeons woo. 


1QT7. 


So, when at last the sun came out 

And Saturday set cages wide 

I felt that I must sing or shout 

Free as a soldier who has died. 

Friend met with friend, joy unconcealed ; 

We heard a violin proclaim 

That on the shore and in the field 

Life leapt in Spring’s ecstatic flame. 

To-morrow, holiday is done 

And Monday’s office work must press. 

I rather hope the bright Spring sun 

_ Will lessen its delightfulness. 

MAUDE GOLDRING. 
“TROP de zéle” will prove the undoing of some of the 
agriculturists if they do not take warning from what 

happened in Kent. In the dark hours of the night they 
were ploughing with a tractor when several German Zeppelins 
paid a visit to the county. They did not show much 
rashness in what they did, but seem to have kept high up 
out of reach of any aircraft guns. Apparently, however, 
they were attracted by the head-lights of a tractor-plough 
with which zealous husbandmen were turning up the soil 
and, judging that where there was a light human beings 
were also, they let fall one or two bombs. Luckily, these 
did not find a mark, but, landing in the untilled soil, gave an 
object lesson as to what can be done by ploughing with 
explosives. This, however, is a thing not sure to happen 
every time. If in their desperation the Germans try to 
revenge their defeat on the Somme by Zeppelin raids, it is 
obvious that the acetylene lamp which guides the lonely 
tractor on its way will also indicate to the raiding Huns 
where there is a chance of dropping bombs with some slight 
prospect of success. Whether the scare will prevent the 
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agricultural enthusiast from carrying on his ploughing by 
the light of acetylene lamps is a question not easy to answer 
This night ploughing, however, partakes more or less of a 
certain playing to the gallery. We are coming to the long 
days now, and if the greatest possible use is made of the 
daylight there will not be much need for night shifts. 


THE British entry into Baghdad was a contrast in every 
way to the goose-stepping parade with which the Germans 
made their entry into, say, Brussels or Antwerp. The 
British soldiers, unshaved for a fortnight, untidy after their 
hard campaigning, but nonchalant and easygoing as ‘s their 
wont, entered the streets without ceremony. If you visit 
any of the French towns that were taken and afterwards 
retaken, it will be found that the inhabitants still preserve 
the savage proclamations issued by the German commandant, 
who usually proceeded to place the prefect, mayor and other 
officials under arrest and threaten to shoot them as hostages 
if violence broke out in the town. Sir Stanley Maude issued 
a proclamation of a very different kind after entering Baghdad. 
It was a statement drawn up after the best traditions of this 
country. After saying that our military operations have as 
their object the defeat of the enemy and the driving of them 
from these territories, he assured the Arabs that ‘‘ our armies 
‘do not come into your streets and lands as conquerors or as 
enemies, but as liberators.”” He ended in inviting the nobles 
and elders and representatives to share in the management 
of their civil affairs in collaboration with the political re- 
presentatives of Great Britain who accompany the British 
Army. Here is the utterance of one who adequately represents 
a great colonising Power. 


PROBABLY more gardening was done last week-end than 

was ever accomplished Letoze in England during a similar 
space of time. In the country the sight would have been amus- 
ing if it had not been so serious. The writer stayed on Friday 
night in a little country town, whence he moved to a quiet 
country house on Saturday morning. In the town it is no 
exaggeration to say that pretty nearly a thousand people 
were busily at work on derelict building plots, digging, 
wheeling barrows full of stones, carting manure, and looking 
most consumedly busy. It is to be feared that the expert 
giving close attention to their operations would not have 
credited a large number with knowing exactly what they 
were about. The majority obviously were handling a spade 
for the first time in their lives, and it is easy to see whether 
or not the spade is a familiar weapon. Some were digging 
too deep and some not deep enough. A few were meticulously 
gathering the smallest fragment of stone and others dis- 
regarding anything less in size thana brick. But the enthusi- 
asm was pronounced and infectious, and no doubt in a few 
weeks some little skill and knowledge will have been acquired. 
Only it is most desirable that in every group of absolutely 
‘‘green’’ cultivators there should be one who is an expert 
and whose work can be imitated or copied. 


[T was very different in the country gardens and allotments. 

There the men, and women too, have used horticultural 
implements from their birth, and it is surprising how far 
they have advanced. On more than one allotment we noticed 
that seeds were being hastened forward by the use of cloches, 
that only in a few instances were purchased. The clever 
allotment holder is a handy man in the best sense of the 
term. He makes a cloche with the aid of a sheet of glass 
and a little box, knowing very well that he must obscure 
the light in the early stages—that is to say, till the seed has 
germinated. One man had procured somewhere or another 
a number of lamp globes, which he had adapted quite 
cleverly to the purpose of seed growing. It is true the 
majority do not trouble about these arts. They attack 
the brown earth vigorously with their spades, and were 
engaged in spreading and digging in the manure which they 
had got together partly in the shape of road sweepings and 
partly by burning heaps of rubbish. They were evidently 
of opinion that the collar work had to be done first. Altogether 
they formed a fine exhibition of active and well directed 
industry. 


MR. COURTHOPE, President of the English Forestry 

Association, has made a strong appeal for help in regard 
to the output of home-grown timber. The chief difficulty 
to be contended with is that of labour. He wants the names 
and addresses of timber experts, foresters, sawyvers and 
woodmen in private employment, in the hope that by arrange- 
ment with their employers they might give some help as 
organisers, supervisors, advisers and so on. The chief 
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difficulty, we kelieve, lies in finding sawyers. Help in haulage 
is also greatly required. There are no doubt a number of 
horses that might be used for this purpose, because there 
are not men enough to use them on the farms, and con- 
tractors complain, too, that they have horses standing idle 
for want of drivers. But the number is not considerable, 
and every kind of mechanical contrivance is urgently needed 
on the farms. There are a good number of estate sawmills, 
however, which are lying idle and might be advantageously 
utilised, particularly if labour can be found for them. Some 
are situated close to camps, and careful enquiry might enable 
it to be found out what soldiers in training have, before joining, 
been at work in sawmills. Of course, there is no time to 
te lost in individual purchase, but the authorities have full 
power under the Defence of the Realm Act to commandeer 
whatever supplies of timber are to be found. 


‘“NOW SPRING RETURNS; BUT NOT TO ME RETURNS.” 
Spring’s soit lips on earth are laid, 
Joy of birds, and man and maid, 
“Poor the hearts that make no cheer ”’ 
Spring sings in the mourner’s ear. 


Here I lie with breast to earth, 
““O great Mother in your mirth 
Hide my tears or take my sighs 
Where you sealed my loved one’s eyes. 


‘Ah, you caught his dying sigh— 

As I heard his first sweet cry, 
Schoolboy shout and manhood’s laugh, 
Lover’s smile and soldier’s chaff. 


“Lie light on that gay young dust 
Holy Earth! His cause was just : 
But I weep when careless Spring 
Sparkles o’er each growing thing. 


‘*T who rocked him once to rest 
Envy Earth, your darkened breast 
Far from me you guard his sleep 
Ah, could I beside him creep.” 
R. SCARLETT. 


A MOST interesting announcement has recently been made 

that Sir Alfred Mond, the First Commissioner of Works, 
is forming a Committee to prepare plans for the establish- 
ment of a national war museum, wherein are to be displayed 
relics, records, trophies, souvenirs, inventions, etc., illus- 
trating the part taken by Great Britain in the Great War. 
Everyone will welcome the idea and hope that it may be 
worthily carried out on a scale of magnificence befitting 
so much heroism and such untold sacrifice. One of the first 
duties of the Committee will be to consider the question of 
site, and here we would urge upon them to consider most 
carefully whether they have not ready to their hand the 
ideal fabric of a national war museum. We refer, of course, 
to the Tower of London, that superb relic of antiquity which 
any other nation but ours would long since have converted 
to such a use. In part it already answers the suggested 
purpose, for it contains a museum of military antiquitics, 
and the glorious old buildings are themselves the finest 
military antiquity of all. How London would be enriched 
if the miserably mean entrance—every visitor has to pass 
through a dingy refreshment room to enter the Tower— 
were swept away, and if a similar bold clearance were made 
of some of the modern buildings within the Inner Ward, 
which have as little historical interest as architectural merit. 


[IS it an absolute necessity to use the Tower of London as 

a modern barracks? Even if it be so, there is still plenty 
of room within the spacious precincts of the Tower for the 
erection of new buildings more congruous with their surround- 
ings than the latest red brick ward-rooms. The ideal use 
of the Tower would be to preserve it as a great national 
storehouse of British military history. It is probably the 
finest setting for a military collection in the whole world, 
for the White Keep goes straight back—almost unchanged— 
to the days of King Ru.us, and the curtain wall of the Inner 
Ward is built on Roman foundations. Londoners, as a rule, 
do not know and prize the Tower as they should, but we trust 
that Sir Alfred Mond’s Committee will give full weight to 
a suggestion that must commend itself to all who have the 
historic sense and instinctively feel that the ancient fortress 
citadel of London is the natural place in which to house the 
relics of our latest and greatest war. 
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WHAT NEW ZEALAND EXPECTS 


By Guy H. 


HEN the leaders of the two chief parties of 

New Zealand landed in England last October 

there was no talk whatever of an Imperial 

Conference or anything more pretentious than 

their attendance at a few meetings of the 
British Cabinet. We might have pictured them in the 
unenlightened atmosphere of those days sitting wide-eved 
and amply content listening to a conclave of twenty-three 
Ministers discussing in the same breath the war policy of 
the Allies and an Order in Council respecting the drainage 
of Somewhere-on-Puddle. And even this would have been 
a great advance on the privileges of confidence hitherto 
enjoved by the Dominions. 

But Mr. Massey and Sir Joseph Ward were not at all 
disposed to accept that sort of consultation in full settle- 
ment of the claims of Empire co-operation. New Zealand 
is long suffering. She is intensely and unquestioningly loyal 
to the British connection; but this sort of furtive peep 
through the curtain was not quite good enough. 


It is true that New Zealand, like all the other 
Dominions, came into the war of her own free will, 
and she will see it through to the bitter end. But the 


fact remains that whereas the Dominions have in the 
field under England’s banner 750,000 men whom they 
are paving and maintaining and feeding, they have not a 
word to say in the policy which disposes of them or 
in the generalship which actually commands them. I am 
not going to quote the Dardanelles to point this moral, 
because New Zealand has very loyally and properly had 
no criticism to make concerning the Dardanelles. The point 
is that although we came voluntarily into the war, we are 
nevertheless being heavily taxed without being at all repre- 
sented—an anomaly which was condemned hundreds of 
vears ago. 

It was on grounds of principle that Mr. Massey and 
Sir Joseph Ward sounded a loud demand for a conterence. 
They knew perfectly well that if nothing was done now 
the Dominions might expect to wait twenty or twenty-five 
vears for some improvement in the Imperial relation. Both 
the New Zealand statesmen look forward to a future Empire 
Parliament which will manage our common affairs and 
provide for our common defence. But they are not optimistic 
enough to believe that the time is yet ripe for this great 
step. As Mr. Massey says, there is bound to be a good deal 
of opposition in some quarters in the Old Country, for the 
simple reason that it involves reform. The Dominions do 
not wish, therefore, to rush the matter of organic union. 
But they do urgently want something better than we have 
had in the way of voluntary co-operation. And they are 
confident that something very much better can be devised 
with the means at their disposal without trenching on the 
autonomy of any of the partner states. 

New Zealand’s réle in the war has been a plain, straight- 
forward one. Her coming in was not a dramatic episode ; 
it was an axiom. Her offer of help certainly reached the 
British Government two days before war broke out, when 
she placed her whole strength on land and sea at the disposal 
of the King. The engagements then made she secured by 
the passing of an Act compelling service abroad, and at the 
present day she is not a single man short of her promises. 
But there has been no occasion since August, 1914, on which 
New Zealand has seemed to step forth heroically and save 
the situation. Nor would New Zealand wish it so. Her 
co-operation throughout has been a normal condition, exactly 
like her attachment to the British connection. 

Her réle in the early days was to take Samoa from the 
Germans, as Australia’s was to take New Guinea and New 
Britain. New Zealand is eminently content to have done 
this in co-operation with Australia ; and in harmony at the 
council table Australasia will reaffirm what it demanded 
thirty vears ago—that no foreign power shall be allowed 
to plant itself in the South Pacific. “ Mr. Mother Country ” 
will not again haul down the flags the daughter states have 
put up. That and a renewed demand for unquestioned 
naval supremacy will be the main and unequivocal con- 
tribution of Australasia to the discussion of the terms of 
peace. 

For the rest, I believe New Zealand’s influence at the 
conference must be largely directed to prompting England 
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to play her part in Empire organisation. For it is unques- 
tionably England’s move. For the past twenty years the 
Dominions in their sporadic manner have been making 
advances here and there along lines of closer union. It is up 
to England, with her preponderating population and_ her 
preponderating wealth, to make some response. 

Twenty years ago, when Mr. Chamberlain was looking 
into the future and dreaming of an Empire of Britains, New 
Zealand took the first small steps—according to her lights— 
towards the building of such an Empire. Her preference 
to British goods dates back to the first years of the century. 
tngland has made no response. Her freewill contributions 
to the British Navy date back to the early eighties. England 
took them, but made no response. New Zealand gave a 
battle cruiser unconditionally to the Navy. England _re- 
sponded by abrogating, to her considerable danger, a naval 
agreement that would have been binding on commercial 
men. New Zealand has endeavoured to rectify the injustice 
of levying double income tax on Oversea investments. 
Wealthy England’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, before 
the war, “ could not afford’ to be equally just. 

These are only small matters. New Zealand certainly 
does not make a grievance of any of them. But they illus- 
trate the want of frankness and mutual confidence which 
existing relations have tolerated, but which the future will 
not. 

No; it is emphatically England’s move on almost every 
line. We talk of our democratic Empire. But it is only an 
empire of democracies-—some advanced, the greatest merely 
struggling to its birth. Beginning seriously and earnestly 
away back in the ’eighties, Australia and New Zealand— 
under heaped-up taunts of “ socialism,’ ‘ confiscation ”’ 
and cutting the painter—have given to their democracies 
as good conditions of life and opportunity as any people has 
ever enjoyed. They have set up a torch to the Mother of all 
democracies, and in token of affection have sent their legions 
to fight with hers ‘“ for democracy.” 

Our soldiers have fought alongside yours, and have 
suffered alongside yours in hospital, in every field of war, 
and have got to know them. They have marvelled at their 
courage, their spirit, and their perseverance. They 
have marvelled more that such courage, such spirit and 
such perseverance should receive so little and should accept 
so little, without complaint, of the opportunities and the 
human sweetness of life. I am certain that the Australasian 
soldier—and that means the Australasian nations of to- 
morrow—will go back to the antipodes feeling that 
wealthy England has not played the game by her 
masses, and that party politics have been allowed to choke 
and smother both the practical common-sense and the humane 
impulses of the British people. In all that makes life worth 
living—education, leisure, environment—the “ average ”’ 
Briton of the working classes has been starved; and the 
nation has been deprived of the talent, the capacity, and the 
character that under better conditions might have developed 
there. New Zealand, I am sure, expects England to do the 
right thing by men who have deserved so well of her. 

One other question closely engages the anxiety of Over- 
seas peoples. The prolongation of the Irish quarrel has not 
evoked an expression of opinion from the New Zealand 
Parliament, but New Zealand, equally with other Dominions, 
cannot but feel that the heritage of Empire into which we 
are now invited to enter is discounted and besmirched by 
this historic failure. Surely the genius that has composed 
the differences of Canada and of South Africa could compose 
also those of Ireland 7f it wished to. That feeling must 
inevitably haunt the Overseas mind, and whether it is 
expressed or not, it stands as a condemnation of British 
statesmanship. 

These are matters which a rigid etiquette holds taboo. 
They belong to the people of England as jealously as our 
own affairs belong to the people of New Zealand. And 
Overseas statesmen cannot properly bring them forward. 
But nevertheless it is a democratic Empire we all look forward 
to, rather than a union of democracies. And the continued 
goodwill of the Dominions must inevitably be largely de- 
pendent on the honesty of purpose with which England 
tackles this side ot nation-building. These things the 
Dominions expect. 
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AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE WORK 


F one thing is plainer than another it is that English 
agriculture is going to make a great stride forward by 
reason of the almost supernatural efforts being put 
forth during the war. These efforts cannot be measured 
by results. Only those who are familiar with the con- 
ditions know the persistent ill luck which has dogged agri- 
culture since the beginning of the war. Lord Selborne 
invented the County War Agricultural Committees 
for the purpose of stimulating the laggards. They are at 
work now, and enough facts are accessible to make us realise 
in a measure what they are doing. It was found that the 
original committees, like the Asquith Cabinet of twentv- 
three, were too large to be easily manipulated. It was not 
expedient to cut themdown, because, although alargecommittee 
is unmanageable, it is, in the case of a county organisation, 
very desirable to get on to such a committee men of standing 
and influence. So without altering the constitution of the 
original committees, executive committees were formed. The 
idea at first was that they should not exceed seven in number, 
but it is very difficult to work on exact lines in a matter of 
this kind, and it was found that eight, nine, and ten members 
were needed if all the desirable persons of a county were 
to be included. The next stage was to find machinery 
for ascertaining which farms were being well cultivated 
and which needed attention. [Tor that end the executive 
committee brought several agencies to bear. District com- 
mittees were appointed, and in addition the services were 
obtained of the surveyors and crop reporters of the Board 
of Agriculture. At last some use was found even for the 
land valuation started by Mr. Lloyd George in the days 
when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer. The organisation 
got together a mass of maps and information which one 
might expect to find in a modern Domesday Book. These 
proved very valuable to men not altogether familiar with 
the fields they had to appraise. The discovery was made that 
a very considerable proportion of the land in England is under- 
cultivated. Extremely little has been actually left derelict. 
Waste that has never been cultivated at all or, at least, 
has lain idle for centuries there is plenty of, but the 
land which was allowed to lapse into rough pasture 
during the depression is still nominally cuitivated 
land. It is always available, at any rate, for a little 
grazing of sorts. This land presents one of the im- 
mediate tasks of agriculture. Yet it is not regarded as the 
most immediate. Mr. Prothero rightiy decided that the work 
lying nearest was that of preparing the tillage land for crops 
this year. That is what is being done, but done with an eye 
to 1918 also. It would appear that where cultivation is in 
a low state or has been altogether negiected, the land is most 
frequently in the hands of the occupying owner. During 
the last quarter of a century or so it has rot been 
common for a newcomer to buy land for the purpose of 
making his living out of it. But a certain number of 
people have purchased land for pleasure in one form or 
another, or forawhim. Usually, it hes happened in such cases 
that they have had neither the inclination nor the knowledge 
to cultivate it, and yet have not let it to a tenant. It 
has gone back considerably, and we doubt if there 
is a county in England in which it has not been found 
necessary to transfer land from a negligent owner to an in- 
dustrious tenant. Sport is accountable for some neglect, but 
according to first hand information it has not, interfered 
as much as was thought with the ordinary work of agricul- 
ture. Whims of various kinds have been fantastically 
pursued by those who have acquired possession of a little 
land. The most extreme case is that of a merchart who 
on retiring from business purchased an estate in a sovthern 
county and then amused himself with it in ways that svggest 
unsoundness of mind. An amusement of his was to fatten 
cattle till they were fit for the butcher and then starve them 
till they were as lean as greyhounds, after which he restarted 
the fattening process. It may be necessary to say here that 
this is not fiction, but fact. This particular landowner had, 
in a North-country phrase, a bee in his bonnet. But plaving 
about with land in this wav cannot be permitted urder 
the threat of famine, and the land was taken from him 
Under the Defence of the Realm Act the War Agricultural 
Committee is armed with extraordinary powers. If Jand 
is ill cultivated it can eject the occupier whether he 
be tenant or landowner, and put in his place for the 
duration of the war and a year after anyone that the 
Committee may consider to be a competent agriculturist. 
A great deal has already been done in this way, but 
figures would be misleading because the work is only 


beginning, and the Committee in endeavouring to cope 
with it is under as great a handicap as the ordinary farmer. 
Men fit to work a farm properly are not to be found at every 
corner. The most skilled husbandmen are already in occupa- 
tion of holdings, and the number of ordinarily competent 
farmers is limited. It has been found that the most practical 
way out is to add the uncultivated holding to the farm of 
one who is doing his land well. 

The question of labour continues to present the greatest 
difficulties. We asked for an explanation of the refusal of the 
military authorities to send German prisoners to the farms, 
and the official answer, though not absolutely convincing, 
is at least reasonable. The military men say that the ccst 
of guarding the prisoners, which takes about fifteen soldiers 
to attend to sixty prisoners, is too great and that very great 
difficulty was found in housing the captives; while English 
agricultural labourers did not like the idea of working side 
by side with men of the same nationality as those who have 
killed their sons or brothers. But these conditions were just 
the same as those experienced in France. It is a more solid 
argument of the military authorities that the prisoners can be 
more advantageousiv emploved in doing the work of soldiers 
engaged in the mechanical tasks connected with the Army. 
They think it is more economical to set free as many soldiers 
as they can for temporary work on the land, and the contention 
of the food producers is that the military authorities have 
gone very carefully into the qualifications of the soidier 
ploughmen and only send those who are capable of doing 
the work. We state this view with a certain amount of 
reserve, because it is commonly said among the farmers 
that the officers send to them any men who choose to go, 
and that some, at least, do no work worth speaking about. 

Another agency which was expected to help through 
with the ploughing was the employment of tractors. A 
large order for them was piaced in America last autumn 
and is being fulfilled siowiy, but gradually. There are well 
known obstacles to the transportation of agricultural 
machinery from America to Great Britain in these times. 
There has been considerable dissatisfaction expressed by 
manufacturers of tractor ploughs because the official who 
has been set the task of organising the distribution of tractors 
is a representative of the Ford Motor Company. This we 
brought up frankly on the principle that light on a grievance 
of this kind is the best thing you can give it. The answer, 
which is offered for what it is worth, is that this man proved 
rather a genius of an organiser. At first the scheme was to 
have men trained at the works to become drivers, but Mr. 
Perry hit upon a better plan. This was to get into touch with 
the motor car dealers and agents throughout the country 
and enlist their help. They, at any rate, could supply the 
men and had funds of local information. He also appeaied 
to every private owner of a tractor to lend his machine out 
at a fair rate of hire when he did not need it himself. His was 
also the suggestion that the tractor or motor-plough should 
work for twenty-one hours out of the twenty-four, and thus 
get more ploughing done. It was, of course, represented that 
the headlights would catch the eye of Zeppelin crews that 
happened to be visiting E-ngiand—as, in fact, occurred the 
other day in Kent, when a bomb was dropped in the seme 
field where a tractor was working. The reply was that hecd- 
lights in the fields could do very little harm. At the altitude 
at which they fly the Zeppelin men could scarcely expect 
to hit anything so small as a motor plough; in fact, it is 
doubtful if they ever struck a house by aiming at it. On 
the other hand, it is much more desirable that the bombs 
should fall in open fields than in crowded cities. In the former 
case, at any rate, they are very unlikely to cause loss of life, 
and may even do some good in the way of subsoiling ! 

The Board of Agriculture, acting through the Com- 
mittees, has tried the effect of economy by discouraging 
what they regard as luxury crops. Last year farmers, 
especially those in the Eastern Counties, devoted a large 
area of their land to growing mustard, principally because 
the United States of America, not being able to get at their 
usual supplies, were willing to pay a high price for mustard 
seed. But the crop, of course, offers no addition to the 
food of a nation, and its growing has therefore been dis- 
couraged. At one time it seems to have been felt that 
strawberries were a luxury crop, but it was decided to follow 
a middle course with them. They can be grown, but if thev 
are in their third year they must be ploughed up and the 
land sown with corn. Carrots were under trial, but passed 
muster. Such is a rude sketch of a few activities of the 
Agricultural War Committees. 
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Chaulnes, Le Transloy, Achiet-le-Grand, Achiet-le-Petit, 


Ablainzeville, and something like a hundred other places ; 


sixty towns 
and_ villages 
fall to the 
Bir it ish 
armies in the 
course of 
twenty - four 
hours and at 
the same 
time the 
French make 
very con- 
siderable 
headway ; 
yet the 
doubting 
T hom ass 
among 
British — citi- 
zens shakes 
his head and 
savs this 
victory is 
only a lure 
to lead us 
into defeat 
and undoing. 
oddest imaginable. 


it is impossible for anyone to sav definitely. 
In fact, the present line is twelve 


not shortening the line. 


miles longer than that from which they have receded. 


BAPAUME 


If so, the German way of fighting is 
What they are gaining by going back 


Thev 


FROM 


THE 
the 
are 


It 


is said in one paper that they are giving the British the 
trouble of bringing up great guns, laying railways and all 
the other steps incidental to a great advance ; then, before 


we have time to strike, they 
step back and we beat the air. 
But obviously they cannot do 
that for long without coming 
to the banks of the Rhine, 
and they will certainly not 
continue the process when 
they are in their own country, 
for they cannot help knowing 
that they are doing their 
utmost to infuriate the 
French. They made a savage 
advance and they are mak- 
ing a still more savage retreat, 
burning and destroying so as 
to leave a desert behind 
them. 

If we examine closely 
what has happened, it will 
be impossible to believe any- 
thing except that the Germans 
are going back because they 
are forced. They held on to 
Bapaume as long as_ they 
could. The military experts 
were taken out to this place 
and shown the _ defences. 
Upon returning they declared 
that Bapaume was impreg- 
nable. Perhaps it might have 
proved so if the attempt had 
been made to carry it by direct 
assault, but Sir Douglas Haig 
never dreamed of anything of 
the kind. He and the French 
generals were well aware early 
last year that the cost in 
human life of taking Bapaume 
by direct assault would be 
more than it was worth, and 
on that assumption the plan 
of attack was developed, how 
successfully events have 


THE TOWN 


HALL 


LIFE. 


THE GERMAN RETREAT 


The Photographs are by German Officers. 
T is characteristic of England that every attempt is 
made to minimise the importance of the German retreat. 
The foe may yield 120 miles of front ; our troops may 


mastered. 


game Was up. 
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wherever they went. 
this example, and the beautiful country between Arras and 
Péronne thev have turned into a desert. 

mastered, the fate of Péronne was sealed also. 
scarcely staved to dispute it, and the British entered Péronne 
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and wrecking whatever came in their way. It 
remarked in regard to the Huns of a far earlier date that thev 


left behind them devastation : 
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shown. When the British troops in one of the smartest actions 
of the war carried Irley, it was felt that Bapaume must fall. 
The ridge of Bapaume became exposed and was specdily 
After that the British guns could have been 
directed on the town itself, but the Germans knew that the 
Thev left a rearguard to cover their retreat, 


and a stiff 
action was 
fought before 
the British 
entered | into 
possession of 
the town. 
But there 
Was no ques- 
tion of their 
being able to 


do so when- 
ever they 
liked. In the 


ie meantime 
vA TT the Germans 
qqee”’ ti committed 
- the great 
atrocity of 
raising as 
many fires in 
the 
as ther 
could, of 
destroving 
buildings, 
was often 


houses 


they wasted and burned 


Their modern successors have followed 


With Bapaume 
The Germans 


without a _ single casualty. 
Thustheyconfessed themselves 
routed along the whole line. 
On a front of forty-five miles 
the troops of Sir Douglas Haig 
made an advance during the 
last week-end of ten miles. 
On the history of Bapaume an 
article appeared in CouNTRY 
LirE of December — 23rd, 
1916, and below will be found 
a similar article on Péronne. 


PERONNE 


By I. MaxtTone GRAHAM. 
THOUSAND years ago 
Péronne was already an 

ancient town. Three hundred 
years still further back in the 
mists of time a king of France 
had given the Palace of still 
earlier kings to form a monas- 
tery for Scottish monks. The 
church belonging to this 
foundation received the body 
of Charles the Simple for 
burial after his death as a 
prisoner in the great Tower of 
Péronne. The church and its 
monuments disappeared in 
the Revolution. All that 
remains to-day of ancient 
masonry are the four towers 
of the castle. 

Outwardly there can never 
have been great changes. in 
the surroundings and general 
appearance of Péronne. The 
city lies among the marshes 
of the Somme, a wilderness of 
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bogland, deepening here and 
there into little slow streams 
or widening into pale, shallow 
lakes between islands covered 
with coarse grass the haunt 
of sea birds. Out of these far 
reaching tarns and morasses 
the broken outline of the town 
seems to emerge, a long, low- 
lying group of buildings. 

So Péronne has stood 
and watched the ages go by, 
now asleep, now caught in 
some desperate whirl of war, 
now for a moment forming 
the stage of some historic 
drama, or fighting for life and 
freedom, till, as war ebbs away 
from her walls, she sinks again 
into obscurity. 

The name of Louis XI 
will always be associated 
with the little city because 
it was the scene of dark 
humiliation for the Crown in 
1468. The magic pen of Sir 
Walter Scott has thrown a 
veil of romantic interest over 
the historical event in the 
pages of “Quentin Durward.” 
Charles, Duke of Burgundy, 
called “‘ le Téméraire,” the last duke of his race, possessing 
almost sovereign powers and vast tracts of land, allied himself 
openly with the enemies of the Crown, and spent his life in 
one great struggle to preserve a divided kingdom. The 
King avoided war with his vassal and tried diplomacy. The 
promises and vows of Louis never counted for anything, but 
in a timid way he prided himself on a thorough understanding 
of diplomacy. To avoid a fight he consented, in October, 
1468, to go to Péronne to meet the duke, though the city 
had for many years declared for the Burgundians and was 
one of their fortresses. 

The King rode thither from Noyon with a whole train 
of nobles and servants, eighty archers of the King’s guard 
and sixty horsemen. On the road near the city two hundred 
lancers were sent by Le Téméraire to receive him, headed by 
the Duke himself. The meeting of these two enemies was 
marked by the friendliest courtesy. The Duke prepared 
to dismount to do homage, but the King would not suffer 
him, and they rode side by side talking familiarly together, 
the King’s hand on the Duke’s shoulder, to the gates of 
Péronne. 

The royal lodging was prepared in a vast building near 
the gates. Something ominous in the preparations roused 
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OVER THE SOMME FROM THE CATHEDRAL. 

the King’s alarm. Troops arrived under the command of 
a general who was a personal enemy. Other enemies were 
there too—-he saw them pass the window of his quarters. 
Fear possessed him, and he was not able to hide it. In his 
panic he made a false move, and demanded to be taken into 
the Castle of Péronne, where there was only room for a few 
of his attendants, and was thus placed in the power of the 
Duke. From the windows of the Castle Louis could see 
the great Tower of Péronne, with its dire memories of the 
murder of a king. In the end the King agreed to humiliating 
terms ; he promised to go forth from Péronne to Liége with 
the Duke and take vengeance on the Burgundian city 
which had dared to defy Le Témeéraire and to rise in rebellion. 
It was a base bargain, for the people of Liége were the King’s 
own allies, and he had promised his protection. The Duke, 
with a long experience of the craftiness of Louis and of the 
profound depths of his superstition, knew how to make the 
shameful bargain secure. 

The venerated emblem called the Cross of Victory 
was always carried wherever the kings of France went. It 
was the Cross that had been sent to Charlemagne, and was 
borne by him to ensure success in many a battle. The 
dishonourable treaty must be sworn upon this Cross, the 
most sacred relic in the 
kingdom. It was taken from 
its casket, and the false 
peace sealed between Louis 
and his captor. 


The bells of Péronne 
were pealed that all the 
people might applaud the 


new compact. 

If the King dreamed that 
he had recovered his liberty 
he found himself mistaken. 
Le Téméraire intended to 
exact the full price of the 
treaty. So the King departed 
from Péronne on the road 
to Li¢ge, as much a prisoner 
as if shut in the dreaded 
tower, shamefully forced to 
appear in the army of his. 
vassal. He endured the last 
humiliation when he _ rode 
into Liége, the town he had 
sworn to protect, behind the 
Duke, carrying the Bur- 
gundian emblem, the Cross. 
of St. Andrew, and crving 
“Vive Bourgovne.” Not 
until he had witnessed the 
pitiless sacking of the city did 
the implacable Duke release 
his Sovereign. 
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Nearly sixty years later, when Francis I of France was 
fighting the Emperor Charles V, Péronne withstood success- 
fully the efforts of the Imperial forces, who besieged the city 
for a month. Péronne is the centre of a triangle, two sides 
formed by the River Somme and Somme marshes, and the 
third side dominated by the heights of St. Quentin. The 
only defence on this side was a narrow ditch, three strong 
towers and a fragment of ancient wall. The Comte de 
Nassau, Prince of Orange, marched upon the place with 
numerous batteries and attacked upon this side. 
The only defenders were some gentlepeople be- 
longing to the neighbourhood and a few soldiers, 
afterwards reinforced with a hundred lancers under 
the command of the great General la Marck, 
Seigneur de Fleuranges. 

Planting his batteries on the heights of St. 
Quentin, Nassau proceeded to bombard the prin- 
cipal buildings of the town for three days. Then, 
judging that he had frightened the inhabitants 
enough, he sent a herald to demand the sur- 
render of the city and to warn her defenders that 
if they did not yield in twenty-four hours every 
man would be put to the sword. “ Herald,” 
replied Fleuranges, ‘“‘ vou will tell the Comte 
de Nassau that he will find all at his disposal 
when he is here. Inthe meantime he will permit 
us to salute him in passing.” This pleasantry 
infuriated Nassau, who redoubled his efforts and 
announced his intention of hanging all the leaders 
at the gates of the city. He found himself, 
however, fighting not against a garrison of soldiers, 
but against the whole population of the town. 
What destruction his cannon balls did in the 
day was repaired in the night by the incredible 
efforts of all the men and women of the place who, 
admirably organised, began at nightfall to fill the 
breaches in the walls and worked ceaselessly till 
dawn, so that Péronne was always ready for further 
defiance by the time Nassau’s guns began in the 
morning. Inside the walls, however, the casualties were heavy, 
and powder began to run short. The Duke of Guise had come 
to the relief with a small force across the marshes, a band 
of four hundred archers, each man carrving ten pounds of 
powder in two sacks hung round his neck. It proved, however, 
impossible to force a way into the town. All the drummers 
and trumpeters of the army with their instruments were then 
added to the relieving force and led forth over the marsh 
with orders both to musicians and archers to make as much 
noise as possible and to march about in separate parties. 





A GERMAN BRIDGE ON THE 


This simple ruse appears to have confused Nassau, who 
imagined that large reinforcements were at hand and kept 
his army on the alert all night. In the morning no new army 
was visible, but the noise was explained. The drummers 
and trumpeters were seen being hauled up into safety by ropes 
over the walls of Péronne. 

Nassau thought his chief difficulty lay with the great 
Tower, once the prison of Charles the Simple, which was 
strongly garrisoned. He gave orders that it should be mined. 
The Comte de Dammartin was Commander of the Tower. 
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Knowing the danger, his friends entreated him to quit the post. 
He refused, as he considered the Tower the key of the whole 
position, and that it was his duty to remain. When the mine 
exploded and the Tower fell he and several heroic companions 
met their death. 

It was her civilian population that saved Péronne. 
The chief gentlemen of Picardy gathered within her walls, 
resolved on her defence at all costs, and organised a voluntary 
tax to pay the army. D’Estournel, the richest man in the 
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A CHURCH USED AS_ HOSPITAL. 


province, opened his granaries for the use of the poor and 
supported the garrison. His wife and children were at his 
estate in the country. At the approach of the enemy to the 
city he brought them thither to show his confidence. By 
his fine example of public spirit and resolution he kept up 
the courage of the inhabitants and turned all into heroes. 
lor many years a sermon in praise of Jean d’Estournel 
was preached on the anniversary of the raising of the siege. 
A woman, to whom tradition gives the name of Marie Fourr¢e, 
immortalised herself as a leader of valour and resource. 

More than a hun- 
dred years later the 
city of Péronne was 
saved in another and 
less chivalrous way. 
In 1655 France was 
in the throes of her 
struggle with Spain, 
and had = only just 
emerged from the 
disastrous civil war 
of the Fronde. The 
celebrated French 
soldier, known jas 
the Great Condé, 
had chosen to turn 
his splendid energies 
and genius to the 
service of the enemies 
of France. The 
Fronde had unsettled 
and shifted the loyal- 
ties of all classes. 
Traitorous changes of 
allegiance were then 
fairly common, even 
among great leaders. 
The standards of 
honour were lowered, and out of this condition arose a 
network of private schemes, treasonable bargains, and 
the debasing effects of undue influence wielded both by men 
and women. , 

At this time a certain French General, the Marquis 
d’Hocquincourt, was appointed Governor of Péronne. On 
a visit to Paris he had fallen under the spell of Mme. de 
Chatillon, one of the most beautiful and intelligent women 
of the century, who had for years influenced the counsels 
of the Great Condé. It was doubtless with a view to helping 
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Condé in his enterprises against France that she under- 
took to enslave d’Hocquincourt. Between his _infatua- 
tion for the lady and his greed he fell an easy victim, 
and was persuaded, for a large sum of money, to surrender 
to the Spanish forces the two fortresses of Ham and 
Péronne. 

Undeterred by patriotic scruples, the two _ plotters 
prepared to carry out the betrayal. Péronne est la belle 
des belles the fatucus Governor wrote. All promised well 
for Spain until someone discovered the plot and informed 
the great Cardinal Mazarin, who was then virtually King of 
France. The Cardinal hesitated a moment whether he should 


send an armed force to Péronne and seize the traitor, but 
finally he decided to try the arts of negotiation. An envoy 
from Paris was sent to offer d’Hocquincourt a larger sum to 
retain Péronne than Spain had offered for its surrender. 
Possibly the bait might not have been taken, but Mazarin 
followed up his attractive suggestion by a brief but ominous 
threat. He had ordered the arrest of Madame de Chatillon, 
and now held her as a hostage, assuring d’Hocquincourt 
that should Péronne fall into the hands of Spain or of Condé 
the lady would suffer death. There was only one possible 
course for the traitor d’Hocquincourt He accepted the money 
and Péronne was saved to France. 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK 
Alfred Lyttelton: An Account of His Life, by Edith Lyttelton. 


(Longmans, 12s. 6d. net.) 

ROBABLY Alfred Lyttelton was the best loved man 

of his generation. There is no exaggeration in the 

statement, it can be made thoughtfully and earnestly. 

Why was it so? What was the secret? It is this 

secret which is the’ main purpose of this book, his 
widow’s tribute to his memory to reveal to those who did 
not know him and to exhibit in greater light to the very large 
number who had that high privilege. As one of them has 
written in this very volume, “ evervone who knew Alfred 
Lyttelton was the better for it.” Saving this is as much 
as to say that his biographer had an immensely difficult task 
in hand. It is comparatively easy to write of what a man 
did ; it is far more difficult to tell convincingly what he was. 
Probably there were two ways in which the life might 
have been treated. The purpose might have been to show 
its subject to a general public, or, alternatively, to discover 
more intimately still the charm of the inner nature of this 
very remarkable personality to those who knew it in part 
already. It is perhaps for the more select circle that Mrs. 
Lyttelton writes, and for them the record will be more than 
satisfying—it will be fascinating. Edward Lyttelton, the 
next in age of that fine band of brothers of whom Alfred 
was the youngest, has written a privately circulated account 
of their earlier years, from which Mrs. Lyttelton has drawn 
very largely for the time previous to her own knowledge of her 
husband. The elder brother’s account is eloquent in affection 
and appreciation of the younger, every sentence telling in 
its effect, and the language bearing a very strong family 
likeness to that of the numerous letters of Alfred quoted 
in the book. Alfred himself had a very great gift of literary 
expression. It was like his talk, strong, vivid and allusive, 
with a rich vocabulary. The letters, indeed, are so good, 
so eager and sympathetic, that much as the publication 
of posthumous letters is apt to be overdone, we are inclined 
to hope that at some future day, when present stress is 
happily past, a volume of these may be given us. 

From the ideal home life at Hagley in Worcestershire 
Alfred Lyttelton went for a short space to a private school 
at Brighton, and thence to Eton, where he quickly commenced 
a career of unequalled glory. There was no game or form 
of athletics at which he did not excel. He was Captain of 
the Eleven. Incidentally he gained the history prize. At 
Cambridge the same fortune attended him obsequiously. 
He played for Middlesex and for England. He won the 
tennis championship and held it for many years. His social 
popularity equalled his athletic achievement. If ever Fortune 
tried to spoil a favourite child she did her worst with Alfred 
Lyttelton. But he entirely defeated her intent. He had 
by nature and by up-bringing a strength as well as a sunniness 
of character and a firmness of principle which not only 
brought him unscathed through all this scorching temptation 
of popularity, but actually enabled him to grow even more 


kindly and mellow under its influence. He was called to the 


Bar, where he had some considerable success even in the very 
earlier steps, and a few years later married Miss Laura 
Tennant, next in age of Sir Charles Tennant’s daughters 
to the present Mrs. Asquith. 

Certainly it can have been no easy task for a second wife 
to essay a description, however brief, of her husband’s life 
with a former wife; yet it is a task which the author was 
bound to carry through when she took upon herself to write 
this record, and it has been performed not only faithfully 
and bravely, but with a tenderness, a beauty and a generosity 


of appreciation which are above all praise and which make 
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this chapter devoted to ‘‘ Laura” the outstanding feature of 
the book. It is a manifest triumph won out of conditions 
of perilous difficulty. 

That first ideal union lasted but a vear, and then death 
cut short the brilliant voung life of Alfred Lyttelton’s first 
wife. He turned for refuge to his work at the Bar, to his 
friends, in some measure to his games and sports, and to 
music, in which he always took great delight. His wife 
had left him a child, but within a few years, before comirg 
to an age at which it would be a companion to him, the 
child also was taken from him. He might have thought 
that Fortune, hitherto so kind, had no more smiles for him; 
but it would seem as if, even in the depth of his sorrow, 
he never lost the brightness of his outlook. He had a con- 
vinced religious faith of the most optimistic hue, and that, 
doubtless, was of untold help to him. He steadily won 
work and fame and money in his profession, and after some 
vears had gone by married Miss Edith Balfour, elder daughter 
of Mr. Archibald Balfour and the author of this memoir. 

It was a marriage which gave him, for the second time, 
a verv perfect family life, and a companion who was most 
keenly interested and helpful. To most men who are success- 
ful at the Bar it seems in the natural order of things that 
they should go into Parliament, and to Alfred Lyttelton, 
who was Mr. Gladstone’s nephew and had been brought up 
in veneration of the great statesman, politics made an 
especially loud call. Mr. Arthur Balfour was one of his 
great friends, and the prospect of service under his leadership 
must have been an added inducement. He had a comfort- 
ably assured seat as soon as he had secured election for 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, and in a very short while 
he was the most popular man in the House of Commons, 
as in every society of men or women that he entered. It 
was but a few years before Mr. Balfour gave him the Colonial 
Secretaryship, in succession to Mr. Chamberlain, and in that 
capacity he had responsibility for, perhaps, the most un- 
popular measure that ever passed Parliament—the introduc- 
tion of Chinese labour into South Africa. Its unpopularity 
is an entirely different question from its merits, which there 
is no need to discuss; but it is a very remarkable tribute 
to the man that even after this Act had been repealed and 
the Chinese had gone back to their native Cathay, Alfred 
Lyttelton had not, so far as we may know, an enemy in 
the House. 

We have to come back, then, to the question with which 
we began: ‘‘ What was the secret of it?” Partly the 
answer is that it was due to his own abounding joyousness 
and delight in very many sides of life. He was at once 
wonderfully virile and also gifted with a sympathy as quick 
and deep as a woman’s. But further than this, a very great 
quality was his immense generosity of judgment and apprecia- 
tion. It was more than charity, or, as we may say, it was the 
active side of that great virtue. It did not content itself with 
thinking no evil: it insisted on thinking the very best. And 
this high estimate actually helped to make men at their best 
in his presence; it was a heartening, helpful optimism. 
That is a large part of the secret. He could sav, “ Well 
played!” to the fine stroke of another, even though it were 
against himself, whether in the House, at the Bar, or on the 
cricket field. When Pilling, the great professional wicket- 
keep, stumped him, the great amateur wicket-keep, off a 
vicious: ball which kept low between the legs and the wicket, 
he did not complain of the umpire’s verdict, though the case 
was-a doubtful one—he gave Pilling a sovereign and con- 
gratulations on the fine piece of stumping. That was typical 
of the man—of a man from whose face envy or any 
other mean thing must hide its shamed head. 
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This is but a thin sketch of the vivid personality which 
Mrs. Lyttelton has set herself to portray. It is a labour of 
love well done, in parts beautifully done. The life divided 
itself kindly into the athletic, the legal, and the political 
for the biographer’s purpose, and she has been fortunate 
in her coadjutors, most of all in her subject’s own unde- 
signed collaboration in the fine letters that she has to quote. 

Curiously, with all that abounding vitality and zest 
and muscular strength, Alfred Lyttelton was never in consti- 
tution very strong. He had been ailing for some while 
before the attack came which necessitated an operation, and 
though he fought bravely, the end appeared inevitable 
from the first. He died in his fiftv-ninth year, an age at 
which the future seemed to promise him a long spell of useful 
work for his country, but in the comparatively brief span of 
his life he had made a mark very distinctively his own. 
We'do not compare him with other men, his contemporaries 
and competitors, because he stands away from them, unique 
in his personal quality. We have yet to see another cast 
in just that mould from which came Alfred Lyttelton. 


Five Masters of French Romance, by Albert Ion Guérard. (Fisher 
Unwin, 6s. net.) 
THE craftsmanship of the French novel, even of the works of the writers 
who have no claim te the name of master, makes that of most English novels 
seem the merest child's play by comparison. A French novelist, the author 
of this book reminds us, has a long and exacting tradition to upheld, a fas- 
tidious public to satisfy. He has respect for the laws of his art and takes 
its severe training for granted. He knows how to unroll a simple ana logical 
plot with deftness. In a word, he has sfyle. But M. Guérard, at the moment, 


is less interested in stvle for its own sake than in ‘“‘ fiction as a document, 


of national psychology,” and it is this which should make his book of interest 
to many, even of those people who do not read French at all. It isan attempt 
to see France as a nation through the works of certain novelists. ‘‘ These 
five writers cannot be said, in any sense, to form a group or even to represent 
a ‘generation.’ The youngest of them, Romain Rolland, is forty-eight : 
the oldest, Anatole France, is seventy-two. Yet they stand a little 
closer than dates seem to indicate. The talent of Anatole France did 
not develop early. He won his fame in the same decade as that of his 
vounger rivals, Bourget, Loti and even Barrés. Romain Rolland, 
comparatively, is a newcomer.’’ The most detailed study in the book is 
that of Anatole France, ‘‘ the most perfect stylist of his generation.” Loti, 
too, is analysed with much skill and insight. M. Guérard says frankly that 
he dislikes Bourget so much that writing about him is a weariness of the 
flesh, though he is-admittedly the most perfect technician of the five—‘‘ the 
structure of his best novels is well-nigh faultless ’’—and his powers of analysis 
are extraordinary. The pity is that they should be put to such sinister 
uses. We have a suspicion that Barrés is not much of a favourite with our 
writer either. Barrés, like Bourget, is an upholder of Gallic tradition—- 
‘la terre et les morts.”” He, too, is a consummate artist, but it is to be 
regretted that he has never quite freed himself from the spirit of Bauda- 
lairianism, at one period such a strong influence on his works. Enthusiasm 
rises again with Romain Rolland and his stupendous ‘‘ Jean-Christophe.” 
Reverence and regret are for Anatole France, poet and scholar, with his 
tenderness, his kindly tolerance, his humour, his sparkling wit-—and his 
serene licentiousness. It is a far ery from the gentleness and gaiety of 
““The Book of my Friend” and ‘‘ The Crime of Sylvestre Ronnard ”’ to his 
last novel, the detestable ‘‘ Revolt of the Angels’’—‘‘a melancholy 
sunset for a great career.’ Since the beginning of the war Anatole 
France has placed his pen at the service of his country. The straightfor- 
ward, manly articles which he has written tor the soldiers of the 
Republic have been gathered together in book form under the name 
of ‘‘On the Glorious Path.’ It is possible in England to be a_ brilliant 
novelist without being a keen politician. Not in France. There literature 
and politics act and react on one another unendingly. But there seems one 
exception to this rule—Pierre Loti. Poet, dreamer and wanderer, he is the 
most widely read of contemporary French novelists. His ‘‘ Iceland Fisher- 
man ’’ has been translated into nearly every language. From the grey 
and silver of that idy!l of Brittany to the languid, rich tones of ‘ The Dis- 
enchanted,” everywhere is the same faultless painting and the same quiet 
despair. ‘‘In Loti as in Barrés,” says M.Guérard, “in Anaiole France as 
in Paul Bourget, even in Romain Rolland, the note of doubt, of 
anguish, is stronger at the end than at the beginning of their careers. 
They did not settle the riddles of man’s destiny; but was it nothing 
to tackle them so beldly? On the whole, the impression you will get 
from an unbiased survey of modern French fiction will be one of 
eandour and fearlessness. These men may be drifting towards unknown 
abysses: at any rate, their eyes will remain open to the end, and 
their lips are still able to smile. They have lost their way 
but not their souls. . . .’” Romain Rolland is the only one of the 
five who has not yet received recognition from the French Academy, 
but his ‘‘ Jean-Christophe’? has already a world-wide reputation. It is a 
tremendous work—even if one judges it from length alone. Ten long volumes— 
the brain reels! It is “the life story of a powerful personality, painfully 
emerging from the slime, conquering the sneering world without, taming 
the beast within.” As we have already said, the questions discussed 
in M. Guérard’s book are not purely literary. They touch wider issues 
and take their values from the ever-present question of the war, in the 
shadow of which all recent books have been written. But the literary interest 
is very great, nevertheless, and we have stopped, say, twice on every page 
to make enthusiastic mental notes of books to be read or reread on the first 
\pportunity. Whether, fired by the author’s own interest, one should plunge 
light-heartedly into all the books mentioned is, ot course, a matter of 
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temperament. There is many an exquisitely Written French nove! from 
which only the very level-headed may emerge with complete self-posses- 
sion. Be that as it may, there is no doubt of the wisdom of buying Five 
Masters of French Ronaice. It is not a book to borrow, for borrowing 
implies but temporary ownership ; at least it sheuld do. 


Paraguay, by W. H. Koebel. (Visher Unwin, ros. 6d.) 

Argentina and Uruguay, by Gordon Ross. (Methuen, ros. 6d.) 

THE most immediate value of these books lies in the help which they give to 
the expansion of British trade after the war. In all three republics our most 
serious rival has been Germany. One is entitled to assume that the war will 
leave Germany much more seriously crippled than the United Kingdom ; 
and, therefore, if other things are equal it will be easier for us to retain our 
position as first than it will be for Germany to retain her position as second 
on the roll of importing countries. What national bias there is may be re- 
garded as being in our favour. Mr. Ross, who is a financial journalist of 
repute, says: “‘ The English have already acquired here a firm reputation 
for straightforward dealing, founded on many years of experience and un- 
tainted by any suspicion of underlying political motives’? ; and Mr. Koebel 
says: ‘* Notwithstanding its considerable German commercial population, 
the sympathies of Paraguay in general run as strongly as elsewhere in the 
continent in favour of the Allies.” But there are other very important 
factors, and it is here that the opinions of both authors, backed by consular 
reports, are of so much value. Mr. Ross says that many British business 
houses point-blank refuse to give the customer what he wants unless his 
views of what he thinks best coincide with theirs ; that while South Americans 
insist on the metrical system, the British manufacturer firmly refuses to 
contemplate anything but British tons and feet ; that our travellers do not 
speak anything like fluent Spanish, whereas the German studies the 
language and, as far as possible, the tastes and ways of the people before 
setting out on his commercial travels. In short, ‘‘the British manu- 
facturer’s last word is, ‘We are making this pattern and if you don’t like 
it you can go elsewhere.’ And as the importer is not running a commercial 
museum of articles of the highest quality or best British taste, but has te 
sell to customers with lamentably independent ideas of what they want, he 
does go elsewhere, that is to say, he did, and, most frequently, to Germany.” 
This is serious and important criticism, but there is nothing in it which 
British manufacturers cannot remedy, and by adapting themselves to 
customers’ requirements they can recover lost ground and grasp a very 
large share of new openings. What Mr. Koebel has to say about the develop- 
ment of British trade in Paraguay is on very similar lines, with two additions 
and one important difference. He calls attention to the need for more 
British merchants in the inland republic, and to the comparatively short 
credit British firms are prepared to give. The difference is that in Paraguay 
the real development of the country has yet to come, and new opportunities 
are open to British capital and enterprise, as, fer instance, in ‘f booming ”’ 
verba maté and Paraguayan tobacco. 

Mr. Gordon Ross almost confines his book to describing Argentina and 
Uruguay as they are to-day, and for this he is well equipped by his long 
experience, his journalistic instinct and his lucid style. He deals very ably 
with Argentina’s two greatest problems—agriculture and population. ‘‘ The 
lesson of the War will be lost for Argentina and Uruguay,” he says, “ if 
they do not see to the matter of the extension of their agricultural 
industries.” The author indicates clearly the need for breaking the 
land-owning monopoly of the Argentine patrician, and for avoiding the 
tendency to “ doctrinairism 


” 


and State socialism run riot, which he regards 
as having been the bane of Uruguay. He has a careful chapter on Argentina’s 
greatest industry—the export of meat and livestock—and he pleads very 
cogently for the British authorities to accept the Government experts’ certifi- 
cate of the immunity of all cattle leaving the two Republics ‘ on the hoof,” 
instead of insisting on a total absence of disease in every part of the Republics 
befure importing any cattle whatever. Mr. Koebel’s Paraguay is his second 
contribution to Mr. Unwin’s admirable ‘‘ South American Series,”’ and is a 
model of arrangement. The first two-thirds of the book are devoted to 
history. This may seem disproportionate, but the general reader would not 
have it otherwise, for it is a romantic story, vividly and, at the same time, 
carefully told. The history of Paraguay as a Spanish colony extends from 
1515 to the Independence in 1811. Great Conquistadors like Irala, Hernand- 
rias, Garay (the founder of Buenos Aires) and Ayolas pass across the stage. 
Through the later acts strut Francia the Dictator and Francicsco Solano 
Lopez, the Kaiser Wilhelm of the Republic, through whose unprovoked 
attack on Brazil the population of Paraguay was reduced by more than one- 
half. Less dramatic, but of greater interest, are the accounts of the two great 
communistic experiments of which Paraguay was the scene; the Jesuit 
missions to the Guarani Indians, and ‘‘ New Australia,’’ William Lane’s ill- 
fated venture. Both books are well illustrated, and the series of statistical 
tables are invaluable for reference. 


The Hillman, by E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Methuen, 6s.) 

DESERTING the ingenious joys of the novel of adventurous intrigue, Mr. 
Phillips Oppenheim gives us in The Hillman a comedy of manners. John 
Strangewey was brought up by an old misogynist brother, wholly ignorant 
of life and, above all, of women, passing a patriarchal existence in the home 
of their fathers among the Cumberland hills, taking a detached part in the 
life of the count and saved from mere vegetation by the duties of a landowner. 
Into this queer ménage was blown Louise Maurel, a great emotional actress, 
accustomed to play parts not intended for the very young. She dares the 
young man to go to London and enquire if his life as a hillman satisfies his 
mind and manhood. When her car broke down and compelled her to seek 
the unwilling hospitality of the Strangeweys, she was on her way to stay 
with their rather undesirable neighbour, the Prince of Seyre. The story is 
the record of a duel of character between John and the Prince, and the setting 
is the smart Bohemia of London. Mr. Oppenheim’s’ plot is slight, but 
highly ingenious at the crucial point. It is altogether a very readable 
story. 
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HERE can be no doubt that Edmund Pytts completed 

the south and west elevations of Kyre as they now are, 

while north and east, where lay his offices, he merely 

adapted or medified his ancestor’s Jacobean building. 

Those sides, however, were remodelled when the new 
approach and entrance were contrived on the north by 
Prebendary Baldwyn Childe in 1880. Unttl then the front 
door had been to the south. Edmund Pytts found there 
formal gardens and outbuildings occupying two courts at 
different levels. All this he swept away, bringing his lakes 
and serpentines, his lawns and groves up to the house. The 
old stables had occupied the east side of the lower court and 
screened the churchyard. He pulled them down and set in 
their place a line of Scots firs of which two, now venerable speci- 
mens, have been retained (Fig. 2). The new stables, topped 
by a cupola and fitted with stalls of finished oakwork, he set 
further back south of the churchyard, and on one of the doors 
are still nailed the shoes of his successful racehorses. Beyond, 
again, he walled in an ample kitchen garden of which the 
central path with its broad herbaceous borders and sundial 
is now the chief charm. The wing which he built up against 
the south side of his ancestor’s hall he pierced with a pedi- 
mented doorway which opens into a vestibule having sitting 
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rooms on either side. That to the right soon became a 
library, but in his accounts it is termed the drawing-room 
because he never completed the saloon on the left of the 
entrance, nor the drawing-room which occupies the ground 
floor of his extension between the western towers of the old 
Wyard Castle. In fact, as regards the interior, his accounts 
deal with little more than his staircase (Fig. 6), his drawing- 
room, already alluded to, and his dining-room lying beyond 
the saloon and lit by a Venetian window. Here the work is 
essentially Early Georgian and in the manner that was already 
almost old fashioned when Edmund Pytts did his building. 
But the rooms he left unfinished were completed about 1780 
by his brother Jonathan, and there the influence of Robert 
Adam is clearly perceptible. The ornamental plaster is 
almost entirely of that date, and in the ’fifties George Roberts 
merely sends in an account for wall and ceiling plastering 
by the yard, and for such detail as the many surviving 
modillioned cornices and the “ raffled flower” in the centre 
of the staircase ceiling. The only artist craftsman whom we 
find Edmund Pytts employing was Benjamin King who carved 
his two principal mantelpieces. For their substance so many 
feet super of plain deal work, and so many feet run of moulded 
work had been obtained from Warwick. On this he wrought 
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3.—CEILING 


OF 


with the excellent result shown in the pictures (Figs. 1 and 11), 
his work being crisp and nervous whether he is creating mere 
moulding enrichments, or flower swags, or Louis XV scrolls, 


or draped masks. 


He did not finish till 1756 when the Hiorns, 


the building firm employed by Edmund Pytts, measure up 


the 


work and present the following account : 


To 7 ftt 2in of ovolo to Bedmould of lower cornice to Din‘ng 
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room at 124 p ae = 5: 
8 ftt 6 Small ogee 3 leav’d grape at 2d p wi oe 
11 ftt Ovolo to bedmould of Acttick Cornice raffled flower 
& tongue &d .. ae - 
12 ftt Small ogee to Do at 24 p ftt 
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13 ftt 8 outside of Picture frame at 8 p ftt 
11 ftt 2 inner mould small astrigal at 54 p ftt 
2 ftt 1 Cap over pilasters at 8 p ftt 
Two Trusses at side of Marble at 165 each 
One ornament in frize Vine leaves & grapes 
One Ditto in Top of frame Frenchwork & foliage 
Two Small Trusses & festoones pendant by side of frame 
Two festoones from Knee of Picture frame at 205 each 
6 ftt 10 ovolo to Bedmould of lower Cornice in Drawing room 
cav’d floor one husk and french work in Band at 14 p ftt 
7 ftt 5 small ogee at 24 p ftt e se ae 
12 ftt 3 ovolo to Bedmould of upper Cornice raffled flower 
&e at 8d ; - x zs ee 
14 ftt 1 ogee to Dtto at 
2d p ftt .. et eS 
17 ftt 8 ribbon and flower 
up quoin of Chimney 
piece at &d p ftt 
Two Bracketts by the side 
of Marble jambs with 
Festoones of flowers & 
foliage and Moseak 
work at 2l each , 
1 ftt 8 Cap of ditto flower 
& leaf at 144 p ftt 
one Ornament on Block of 
frize festoone of Fruit & 
flowers 3% ae 
2 Dtto in frize foliage &c 
at 18 each = 
2 small husks over Trusses 
12 ftt 6 ovolo to Picture 
frame shells &c at 10d 
p ftt se ae “* 
14 ftt inner mould card 
with Bubbles at 64 p ftt 
2 Bracketts by side of 
picture frame festoones 
french work and foliage 
at 308 each He 
a Head & Drapery in 
Break of Frame 


Comparing — this 


with 
illustrations of the two 
mantelpieces, it will be seen 
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except the fret which forms 
the base or plinth of the over- 
mantels. This was turned 
out by the foot by the War- 
wick works in various patterns 
and sizes and was greatly used 
by Edmund Pytts. It forms 
the frieze of his bedroom 
mantelpieces, the string of his 
staircase landing and the en- 
richment of the Venctian 
window of his dining-room, 
of which the other features 
are well proportioned pedi- 
mented doorways and _ large, 
slightly sunk panels above a 
dado. Whether he afterwards 
fitted his drawing-room as a 
library or this was left for 
Jonathan to do is uncertain. 
The very pleasing bookcases 
are seven in number, one on 
each side of the fireplace and 
five along the north wall of 
the room, the south side 
being occupied by windows, 
and the west, dividing it off 
from the vestibule, consisting 
of wainscoting of large raised 
panels. 

Edmund Pytts, whose 
portrait appears in the illus- 
tration of the staircase to the 
right of his dining-rocm door, 
soon found it a_ difficult 
matter to meet all his liabili- 
ties, of which his _ building 
bills formed only a small part. 
In 1756 the Hiorns sent in a 
complete account showing an 
expenditure of {1,855 2s. 4d., 
to which was added £92 15s. 
being their ‘ poundage” 
charge for drawings, direct- 
ing, and making the accounts. 
Of this {1,130 had been re- 
ceived at various times on 
account. But the rest had 
to be waited for, and it is 
only in 1761 that the final 
payment of £259 8s. 4d. was 
made. No further good work 
was undertaken and Edmund’s 
finances went from bad_ to 
worse. He lived on till 1781, 
but some years before that he 
had handed over the place to 
Jonathan. The brothers had 
had a_ wealthy maternal 
grandfather, Admiral Collett, 
who had made Jonathan his 
heir, either in order to endow 
the younger, or from know- 
ledge that his fortune would 
be dissipated by the elder one. 
So Jonathan, a careful man, 
was well able to maintain the 
family place and, while 
rather demurring at the cost 
and inconvenience, to com- 
plete his brother’s unfinished 
work. In 1776 he received 
a report from an architect 
named J. F. Pritchard as to 
the condition of the structure 
and of the rooms and as to 
what was, in his opinion, 
needed to bring Kyre into 
line with houses of that age 
After paving off the Hiorns 
in 1761 Edmund Pytts had 
evidently been obliged to do 
a little more to make the 
place habitable, and he em- 
ployed another builder who 
scamped the work. And so 
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Pritchard finds the east end in so 
weak a condition that it must be 
totally taken down. He wants, 
however, not merely to make good 
but to enlarge the house on his own 
plan by rearranging the south side, 
raising the whole roof to the level of 
the high west block and bringing the 
building forward at the east end in 
order to give symmetry to this front. 
Careful Jonathan rejected so ambi- 
tious a scheme, which was estimated 
to cost £2,000, and the report was 
pigeonholed. But he set to work to 
complete the interior, and four 
rooms—the saloon (now the dining- 
room), the present drawing-room, the 
upstairs boudoir and the “ best 
sleeping room” next to it—bear 
evidence of his excellent work. 
They are a provincial interpretation 
of the style of Robert Adam, a 
certain clinging to the freedom and 
independent designing of an earlier 
race of craftsmen giving character 
and originality, an affection for a 
double frieze distinguishing the treat- 
ment of the doorways and chimney- 
pieces. 

Among the few © surviving 
accounts of this part of the work is 
a joiner’s bill for £173 9s. 54d., of 
which £83 10s. 14d. is for the 
saloon and includes {18 for the 
three fine mahogany doors which 
appear in the illustrations (Figs. 5 
and 8). The fluting of all the 
columns was joiners’ work, but the 
capitals came into the department 
of John Orson, the carver, who 
received £70 13s. 10d., his account 
setting forth all the enriched items 
of doorways, chimneypiece and 
other woodwork down to the rosettes, 
or ‘Patteras for Bells,’ which 
appear on the dado rail at the 
corners of the chimney-breast. The 
woodwork is good; but the plaster- 
work is not only gocd, it strikes a 
real note of originality. The ceiling 
friezes and the other running orna- 
ment are indeed moulded and quite 
similar to the general run of good 
Adam patterns. But there came 
to Kyre an artist in plasterwork 
who got out his own designs and 
moulded them. Was he the same 
man who twenty years earlier had 
wrought on the staircase hall of the 
Fort at Bristol the very unusual 
“whole plantation of vines—rising 
out of the ground, stretching their 
fruiting branches over ihe wall, 
folding over into niches,” as de- 
scribed and illustrated in CouNTRY 
LirE on May 27th, 1916? The 
work above the chimneypiece and 
still more about the niches of the 
Kyre saloon leads to such a sur- 
mise, and it is strengthened when 
we examine the treatment of the 
oval dome in the boudoir ceiling 
(Fig. 3). Its centre and_ borders 
are themselves somewhat individual 
for the follow-the-leader age of 
Robert Adam. But the main coved 
surfaces are the entirely inde- 
pendent creation of a man who 
sought inspiration in the garden 
and field around him. Here we 
have not the grape but the hop—a 
characteristic Herefordshire and 
Worcestershire crop. As the vine 
at the Fort so at Kyre the whole 
hop plant, rising out of its 
characteristic mound or “hill,” is 
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reproduced climbing up its pole and sweeping down from 
the top in a cascade of bloom. It is a natural arrange- 
ment but decoratively treated, the four sets of hop plants 
giving the upright lines of a scheme that divides the 
whole space into eight sections of which the other four 
represent baskets or cornucopie turned upside down and 
shedding a rain of flower sprigs. Most of these are the usual 
denizens of the English border. But there is an accurate pre- 
sentment of a plant rare in our gardens, a certain butcher’s 
broom or Alexandrian laurel known botanically as Ruscus 
hypoglossum. Even in these days, when the plant world is 
ransacked to give us variety, it is only offered by nurserymen 
who pride themselves on the completeness of their shrub 
collections, such as Smith of Newry or Gauntlett, the latter 
describing it as ‘‘ a curious dwarf evergreen ; from the centre 
of each leaf springs a tongue or second leaf.” It is the presence 
of this unique ‘tongue’ on two of the sprigs of the boudoir 
ceiling that makes it indisputable that the plasterer, struck 
by its peculiarity, chose Ruscus hypoglossum as one of his 
subjects. Where did he see it and pick off a piece to copy it ? 
Why, at Kyre! We mentioned last week that Edmund Pytts 
had transformed the grounds under the influence, or even 
under the direct supervision of Capability Brown, and had 
collected and planted rare trees. One of the then fashionable 
ruins or grottos forms part of this lay out and here, long 
undisturbed amid the stones, Ruscus hypoglossum still 
flourishes, the only old established plant of it which I remember 
to have seen in this country. It gives a personality to the 
boudoir ceiling much more in the spirit of the age of the first 
than of the last of the Pytts to own Kyre, and additional 
value is given by the survival of the original colouring, of the 
particular greens and terra cottas, with which Robert Adam 
relieved the white of his plasterwork as Wedgwood did of 
his basalt ware. 

Unfortunately the account for Jonathan Pytts’ plaster- 
work is lost and we cannot rescue from oblivion and register 
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the name of this interesting craftsman. But one other of 
his little touches must be mentioned. After John Orson 
had finished the capitals of the columns that divide off the 
west end of the saloon came our friend with wire and plaster 
and hung from the volutes a little garland of hops. In the 
other rooms there is none of this handwork, but delicate 


enrichment of mantelpieces and doorways, notably in the 
drawing-room, while in the “‘ best sleeping chamber”’ (Fig. 9) 


there is an alcove divided off by columns supporting an enriched 
entablature similar to that in the saloon. Subsidiary parts 
of the house were treated reticently but delightfully. Tiny 
lobbies got out of the wall thickness, oval in form and with 
oval domed ceilings, occur between the vestibule and the 
saloon and between the boudoir and the staircase landing. 
They are too minute to render in photography, but a portion 
of the latter appears in the illustration of the very satisfying 
scheme of lobbies, archways and landing that the main stair- 
case opens on to (Fig. 10). Jonathan Pytts was not ex- 
travagant and declined any approach to sumptuosity. But 
what he had he wished to be good of its kind. That is 
shown not only by his decorations but by his furniture, of 
which there is much in original condition about the house. 
Many a piece appears in the pictures of the rooms, but three 
are selected for special illustration. The armchair (lig. 12) 
is one of eight with plain square legs, but charmingly formed 
and delicately carved arms and lyre backs. Seven of the 
set have been re-upholstered, but the one illustrated still 
retains its leather seat and original railing. The washstand 
(Fig. 14) cannot be said, in the matter of size, to fulfil 
our present wishes, but it is a little piece of great finish 
both of design and execution. The scrolled legs are of solid 
mahogany supporting a curved drawer ledge with inlaid 
edges and bands, whence rises a set of similar supports to 
the basin ledge. The settee (Fig. 13) is part of a set in 
white wood, both carved and painted. The drapery is all 
modelled, but the running ornaments are painted on the 
wood, while the three panels of the back are painted on silk 
with figure subjects. The piece is in absolutely original 
condition, except the covering of the seat which has been 
renewed. With the settee go at least ten armchairs. Although 
their frames are untouched, not only the seat but also the 
panels of the back have in every case been re-covered so 
that the settee much exceeds them in interest, it being rare 
that so fragile a form of decoration as painted silk has survived 
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12.—CHAIR OF JONATHAN PYTTS’ TIME. 


on furniture subject to the wear and tear of sitting purposes. 
With this set went the satin wood and painted side tables 
on either side of the drawing-room chimneypiece (Fig. 7). 
Both the form and decoration of leg is precisely similar. 
Other painted furniture about the house takes the form of 
bedroom pieces, and especially of sets of chairs, some with lyre 
or slat backs, others with simple Chinese fret filling. Of the 
right quality of Jonathan Pytts’ furnishing all the rooms give 
evidence. Decoration and furniture perfectly consort with each 
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other and with the scale of the house as altered by the two 
brothers in the second half of the eighteenth century. Kyre is 
fortunate in the conservatism that has been displayed in retain- 
ing to the full everything of consequence that was then done. 
Edmund Pytts died a bachelor, and though Jonathan 
married he had no children. When he died in 1807 the 
nearest relative was the grandson of an aunt. North of 
Kyre, over the Shropshire border, lies Kinlet where Blounts 
had been succeeded by Lacons and Lacons by Childes. It 
was the last male of that line that married Catherine Pytts. 
Their daughter and heiress married Charles Baldwyn of 
Aqualate, and the son of that marriage, dropping his father’s 
name, became 
William 
Childe of 
Kinlet. His 
son and _ heir, 8 
William ina ; F PRT 
Lacon Childe a EA AUR MRURAD “ 
of Kinlet, suc- 
ceeded § 10 
Kyre in 1832 
(on tke death 
of Jonathan 
Pitts’ widow) 
and died a 
nonagenarian 
in 1880. Kyre 
thereupon 
passed to his 


vounger son, 
Edward, who 


prefixed his 
great grand- 
father’s name 
of Baldwyn to 
that of Childe 
and who was a 
prebendary of 
Hereford and 
Rector of Kvre, 
where church 
and house are 
so closely 
juxtaposed. 
His wife was a 
Leighton of 
Loton and 
Wattlesbro’ 
and, like her brother the late Mr. Stanley Leighton, a 
student of the architecture and archeology of Salop 
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and the contiguous shires. She has also a ready and 
effective pencil, and all the stages of the work which the 
Prebendary and herself inaugurated at Kyre in 1880 and 
completed in 1893 are recorded in a volume of her sketches. 
The later Pytts had placed their kitchen in what must have 
been old Sir Edward’s hall, and the whole ground north of 
the house was a court of offices. Prebendary Baldwyn- 
Childe added new offices, having gables and mullioned win- 
dows, to the west of the hall building. The ground to the 
north was cleared of trees and outhouses and a forecourt 
and principal entrance were there established. Part of the 
outbuildings, however, was certainly of the time of Edward 
Py\tts and was retained. With some addition and rearrange- 
ment it forms the extremely picturesque group with massive 
chimney stack and crow-stepped gables that was illustrated 
last week, when a picture was also given that showed the 
principal addition to the house as seen through the grille 
and archway that connect forecourt and garden. The plan of 
the house as Jonathan Pytts left it was likewise reproduced. 
The important change made in 1880, apart from additions 
to the east, was the clearing away of partitions and the re- 
sumption of the old hall plan with entrance behind screens. 
The Georgianised rooms were very little altered beyond 
throwing the north-east tower space into the drawing-room. 
Everything was done to preserve the old-world appearance 
and historic development of the house. We enter rooms 
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out of which the two Pytts brothers might have stepped 
vesterday. There are their decorations and their furniture, 
their portraits and their porcelain. But we also have, what 
they failed to value and therefore went far to obliterate, 
striking remnants of the work of Elizabeth’s time. We 
can sit in the hall with Sir Edward’s account book in hand, 
and feel that we are present with him as he discusses his 
varying “‘ platts ’’ with his succeeding architectural advisers, 
gives orders to Lem about stone getting and brick making, 
or makes final payment to “ ffather Garrett”? the carver 
“upon a Reckoning in my Hall at Kier.” Nay, we can even 
go further back, for we can descend into the cellars under the 
Georgian sitting-rooms and trace the floor line, the door 
jambs and window bases of the Wvard Castle. Mrs. Baldwyn 
Childe has collected, arranged and typed out the various 
accounts and records that she so fortunately found surviving 
at Kyre. She has collected further information and has 
made drawings of the place as she found it, and as she and 
her late husband altered it. She is keenly interested in 
every brick and stone, every detail in wood and _ plaster, 
every incident of garden making and planting. It is a 
pleasure indeed to enjoy her kindly hospitality, and by 
means of her informed talk and ready records see before 
one the passing show and domestic deeds of the genera- 
tions that have for centuries occupied this typically English 
Country Home. H. Avray TIPPING. 





‘““FROM HAMBURG TO THE 
PERSIAN GULF” 


ONSIDERING what a loose idea the ordinary 

Englishman has of the true meaning of the phrase 

placed at the head of this article, no apology need 

be made for trying to interpret it in clear and simple 

terms. In the very incisive and thoughtful ‘ The 
Pan-German Plot Unmasked ” (Murray), M. André Chéradame 
shows convincingly that if Germany were permitied to retain 
this item in the Pan-German programme she would hold a 
dominating position even if compelled to evacuate Belgium 
and Northern France, surrender Alsace and Lorraine, and 
give to France as indemnity the German provinces on the 
left bank of the Rhine. Everyone should study for himself 
the reasons advanced for holding this opinion. It appears 
with an introduction by the late Lord Cromer, who gives 
very strong support to the argument. He says: ‘“ M. 
Chéradame very correctly describes Pan-Germanism when 
he says that its object is to disregard all questions of racial 
and linguistic affinity and to absorb huge tracts of country 
the possession of which is considered useful to advance 
Hohenzollern interests. In other words, what they wish 
is to establish, under the name of Pan-Germanism, a world 


system whose leading and most immediate feature is the 
creation of an empire stretching from the Persian Gulf to 
the North Sea.” 

If further substantiation be required, it may be found 
in Prince von Biilow’s well known work, “ Imperial Germany.” 
The first edition was published the year before the war 
began, and even then, when the author wrote with diplomatic 
caution, he was of opinion that ‘ If one can speak of boundless 
prospects anywhere, it is in Mesopotamia’’; but in the 
second edition, published last autumn, he is more copious. 
After the sentence in which he vaunted his share in the success 
of the Baghdad railway scheme, formulated during the 
Emperor’s visit to Palestine in 1898, and related how it 
threw open to German activity the region between the 
Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf and the banks of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, he adds a significant and cocksure 
passage. He crows over the English failure to enter Baghdad, 
and after quoting a French tribute to the military value of 
the railway which unites Constantinople and Ispahan, 
significantly adds: ‘‘ The Baghdad railway also restores the 
route by which trade from Europe to India and from India to 
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THE EUPHRATES: OLD BARRAGE IN HINDIA BARRAGE. 


Europe once passed. By means of a rational irrigation of 
the districts through which it passes, this territory can once 
more be made the paradise it was in ancient times.”” His view 
is that ‘‘ The development of the resources of Mesopotamia 
is one of the great tasks of our future. I have worked long 
for the establishment of close political and commercial 
relations between us and Turkey, and I carried on the Baghdad 
railway enterprise with full consciousness of the immense 
prospects it opened out.’’ We must also, to make the 
statement complete, quote the last paragraph of the 
passage interpolated in the new edition: ‘As in the 
case of the understanding with England in 1898 respecting 
the exploitation of the Portuguese colonies in Africa, so, 
before the outbreak of the present war, we carried on negotia- 
tions with England respecting the recognition of our interests 
and rights in the Baghdad railway which, it is to be hoped, 
will by the result of this war be secured to us in its whole 
extent from sea to sea.” 

These quotations show in the most convincing manner 
the extent of the German design upon Mesopotamia. It 
would be easy to clinch them with others showing with equal 
clearness that the ultimate object was to secure the land 
passage to India and ultimately India itself. Mr. J. M. 
de Beaufort, in his book, ‘‘ Behind the German Veil ”’ (Hutch- 
inson), quotes Herr von Gwinner, Managing Director of the 
Deutsche Bank and President of the Anatolian and Baghdad 
Railway Companies, as saying: ‘‘ As Antwerp has been 
called a loaded pistol pointed at the heart of England, so 
the double track of the Baghdad railroad will some day be 
described as a double-barrelled modern automatic gun 
pointed at the heart of India.” 

It has now become apparent to triteness that Great 
Britain, after assuming the Protectorate of Egypt, failed to 
keep watch and ward in Turkey. The politics of Constan- 
tinople did not interest those who had the direction of our 
foreign policy, and when the Kaiser with his usual army of 
plotters, 
agents and 
spies went 
to work to 
realise the 
ambition 
that he had 
conceived on 
his visit to 
Palestine in 
1898, his 
efforts were 
ignored by 
our Foreign 


Office, ig- 
nored, too, 
by the 


British Am- 
bassador at 
Constanti- 
nople. When 
Germany 
sought con- 
cessions for 


the Baghdad THRESHING ON 
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railway, we stood aside and let her have her own 
way. In fact, it is no longer a secret that men who 
are now occupying positions of the highest influence in 
the British Government conceived that the war could 
be staved off altogether by providing a_ ventilator 
through which the surplus German population could 
colonise Asia Minor. They did not understand what 
the German ambition really. was, and that the Kaiser was 
only putting off hostilities until the enlargement of the 
Kiel Canal was finished. A boast was made recently in the 
Reichstag that Germany had succeeded in gaining nine- 
tenths of the territory which was marked out for conquest 
in the celebrated Pan-German programme of IgII as it was 
embodied in Otto Richard Tannenberg’s book, ‘‘ Great 
Germany : The Work of the Twentieth Century.” There 
can now be little doubt that Germany’s real aim in this war 
was and is territorial aggrandisement. M. Chéradame 
sums up the Pan-German plan in four formulas: Berlin to 
Calais, Berlin to Riga, Hamburg to Salonika, Hamburg to 
the Persian Gulf. 

That was the programme drawn up in Igti, and we can 
easily see how in 1914 the Germans made a most determined 
effort to carry it out. Their error in calculation was that 
thev thought Great Britain would stand aside and could be 
dealt with separately after France and Russia had been 
disposed of. They imagined themselves secure in the posses- 
sion of Calais, from which an attack on Albion would be 
comparatively easy. By what a narrow margin they missed 
that objective we all know, because the attempt led to that 
ereat defensive battle with which the name of Lord French 
of Ypres will for ever be associated. The rest of their 
Western programme was practically carried out. The 
original idea was to seize the French departments in the 
North of France to the north-east of a line drawn from the 
south of Belfort to the Mouth of the Somme, an area of 
50,271 kilométres and carrving five and three-quarter millions 
of inhabi- 
tants. In the 
East the 
programme 
included 
Russian 
Poland, the 
Baltic pro- 
vinces Est ho- 
nia, Livonia 
and Cour- 
land, and 
the three 
Russian 
Govern- 
ments of 
Kovno, Vilna 
and Grodno. 
It was also 
intended 
that Turkey 
should come 
under the 
strict pro- 
tectorate of 
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Germany, or what was to be called the Germanic Con- 
federation of Central Europe. A general impression exists 
in Great Britain that Germany holds acquired territory 
as security to be used when peace negotiations begin, but 
M. Chéradame’s view, which 
he supports convincingly, is 
that the Kaiser was out fora 
conquest pure and simple, and 
the most important of the 
items is undoubtedly the carry- 
ing out of the Hamburg to the 
Persian Gulf movement. We 
all know how vigorously the 
German Emperor tried to 
represent himself as the patron 
and protector of Mahomme- 
danism, how he got Turkey to 
proclaim a holy war with the 
object of stirring up rebellion 
among the Mahommedan sub- 
jects of Great Britain, and 
how cunningly he has appealed 
to the twenty to thirty 
million Moslems in the Empire 
of China. It all fits into the 
one general scheme which is 


summed up in the word 
Pan-Germanism. But our 
politicians, who lived more 


or less in dreamland, cannot 
get further than Bismarck’s 


saying: “‘Germany has no 
interests in the East, and the whole Balkan question 
is, as far as Germany is concerned, not worth the 


healthy bones of a Pomeranian grenadier.” In politics 
nothing is final, and the Kaiser took a view very different 


indeed from that of the greatest of his chancellors. Germany 
had been confronted with a tremendous annual exodus 


of citizens, who crossed over to the United States and formed 
what is now the German element there, who even came and 
settled down in Great Britain and her Colonies, who preferred 
Italy and Russia to the Fatherland. And the Kaiser and 
his advisers set their heads to consider how this annual 
migration could be stopped. The citizen who followed his 
fortune abroad and remained abroad ceased to be of any 
value to Germany. 

It was no wonder, then, that his Imperial eye was 
caught by the possibilities of that glorious East which 
lies along the banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
Here is a land which once had been the most fertile in 
the world, and is capable of being restored to its ancient 
condition. 

Whether a Central European race could live and prosper 
there is a question remaining to be answered. Hitherto 
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NIMRUD, THE SO-CALLED TOWER 
expert opinion has been that if Mesopotamia were to be 
colonised, it would have to be done from India, as the climate 
approaches very closely that of our great dependency. But, 


on the other hand, tropical medicine has made extraordinary 
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progress within the last twenty years, and at the Panama 
Canal, for instance, it was found that white workmen could 
be protected from diseases which had hitherto decimated 
those sent to that unhealthy region. 


It would therefore be 





THE RUINS OF BABYLON. 
unwise to count on the Kaiser not being able to populate 


the district with Germans. 


IN THE GARDEN 


SELECTING MANURES FOR VEGETABLE CROPS. 

T is the writcr’s good fortune to live in a Surrey village 
where the inhabitants, recognising the nation’s neglect 
to make the best use of the soil, have brought, and are still 
bringing, much of the vacant land under cultivation in the 
form of allotments. There are still, however, many waste 

acres in the district, and with the object of bringing more land 
under cultivation a well meaning resident who lives in the Manor 
House, but frankly admits that he knows nothing of the cultiva- 
tion of crops, very kindly offered prizes for those who maintain 
the best kept allotments. Now, for many reasons the suggestion 
of prizes did not meet with the general approval of the members 
of our society. In the first place, some of the plots were taken 
over more than a year ago and, in consequence, newcomers, 
instead of being encouraged, would obviously be placed at a 
disadvantage. Then, again, some of the plots are worked by 
professional gardencrs, others by policemen who arc skilled 

in the art of allotment garden- 





ing; while among the more 
recent workers are ladics and 


City men, whose work on the 
land reveals evidence ot 
patriotism far in excess of 
practical knowledge. To this 
must be added the complaints 
received from housewivcs last 
vear to the effect that they 
were unable to get a Cabbage 
or a picking of Peas until the 


plots had been judged, 
while after judging had 
taken place vegetables were 
brought home in’ such quan- 
tities as to far excecd the 


requirements of the houschold. 
The prospective donor of the 
prizcs was quick to appreciate 
the defects of competition, and 
the suggestion of prizcs was 
changed to two very generous 
offers; (1) to provide tools 
for those who necd them; (2) 
to provide manures for cach 
allotment holder. Necdless to 
add, these practical offers were 
gladly accepted by the allot- 
ment committee. 

We now found ourselves 
in the happy position of having 
a grant sufficient to provide manures for all of the allotment 
workers. The next step was the choice of manures, and this 
was left to a sub-committee of practical gardeners. Although 
the offer was made as late in the season as March 12th, preference 
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was shown on all sides for the purchase of well decayed farmyard 
manure. It was, however, mentioned that some of the farmers 
use wood chips and wood shavings for littering their horses, 
and that such manure was not worth having. Others took 
exception to peat moss in stable manure. However, these 
questions soon solved themselves, for we were unable to find 
one farmer in the neighbourhood who could supply well rotted 
stable manure, and in consequence we had to turn our atten- 
tion elsewhere At this juncture it might be explained that 
the soil under cultivation is for the most part a heavy Joam. 
It is not altogether deficient in humus, as one part of the site 
had been used as a dumping ground for road scrapings, garden 
refuse and leaves, all of which have been worked into the land. 
Some of the workers applied ground lime to their soil in February 
at the rate of 28lb. to the square rod (#lb. to 1lb. to the square 
yard), and although the season is getting late for this work, 
vet others are following suit. Lime is known to work wonders 
on this land, as it greatly improves the texture and drainage 
of the soil and increases its manurial value. Apart from this, 
quicklime cleanses the ground of soil pests. However, all 
were agreed that quicklime should be applied at least two or 
three weeks before planting. Our allotment holders also know 
the value of wood ash. In making a clearance of the ground 
the bushes and brambles were burnt. The ash was collected as 
soon as it had cooled, and has been stored away in a dry place 
in readiness for the time of Potato planting. Difference of opinion 
exists regarding coal ash. Some members hold that sifted 
coal ashes are useful on this heavy land; others are dubious ; 
but all seem to agree that the only place for coke ashes is on 
the garden path. A few members are in possession of bags of 
soot, but the quantity is negligible in comparison with the 
area under cultivation. Soot, however, is a _ fertiliser in 
addition to its value for keeping slugs at bay from the 
Lettuces, Cabbages and other greenstuff; moreover, if mixed 
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with salt, it is good for Potatoes. At least, this is the experi- 
ence of some of our old hands. 

Having briefly reviewed the scant supply of manures 
already at our disposal, we will return to the question of 
choosing the fertilisers. I find that the gardeners here pin 
their faith to two fertilisers—basic slag and superphosphate 
of lime. The former gives remarkably good results on Jur 
heavy land when applied at the rate of about 7lb. to the 
square rod, which is about 40z. to the square yard. Owing 
to its slow action, basic slag is regarded as a manure for 
autumn application, and it was decided not to purchase it this 
spring. Superphosphate of lime has many advocates. The most 
successful of our allotment workers speak well of it, especially 
as an application for Peas Beans and Potatoes. Fortunately, 
we can obtain this manure, and a friendly firm cffered to supply 
it at 1os. 6d. per cwt. As soon as it arrives it will be scattered 
on the ground prepared for Peas and Beans at the rate of r}oz. 
to the square yard, or between 2lb. and 3lb. per rod. It is also 
a good manure for Potatoes and the Cabbage tribe. 

The greater part of the land is to be put down to Potatoes, 
and it has been decided to give to each allotment holder a sufficient 
dressing of With’s Potato Manure. This manure is applied in 
this district at planting time, using a handful of manure to 
every three or four tubers. A proprietary manure which 
finds great favour here as a substitute for stable manure is 
Wakeley’s Hop Manure, which is treated with superphosphate 
of lime. This is of great value as a top-dressing to all growing 
crops, more especially to pulse and Onions, and it is customary to 
place a light sprinkling of it along the drills at the time of sowirg. 

We find that sulphate of ammonia is also procurable, but 
cur experienced hands know that an overdose can do more harm 
than good. Our selection of manures is open to criticism, but 
it is the choice of practical gardeners, and may prove helpful 
to others. Jc ae Oo 





CORRESPONDENCE 


UTILISING SURPLUS GRASS FOR YOUNG STOCK. 
(To THE Epitor or “ Country LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—To make the utmost of our home-grown feeding stuffs 
is at this moment of extreme importance. The feeding stuff 
most abundantly produced in these islands is grass, and, 
as grass is useless for human consumption and can only 
be made useful by feeding it to animals, thus forming 
flesh and dairy produce, it seems to me to be imperative that, 
after making a sufficiency of hay to meet our winter requirements 
and maintaining our dairies, every available blade of grass 
not thus used should, if possible, be turned into human food 
by converting it into the flesh of animals suitable for human 
consumption. 

Animals in their earlier stages of growth require a much 
smaller proportion of food to make one pound of flesh than they 
do when older, and, therefore, if we have an abundance of young 
animals coming along and but a limited supply of grass, then it 
would be more economical to kill them off when young. If, 
however, there is a limited supply of young stock in the country 
along with an abundance of grass, then from the point of view 
of the public good it is false economy to kill stock off when young. 

In countries such as Denmark, owing to their having a 
large export trade of cheese and butter throughout the year, 
a much larger proportion (relatively to the population) of calves 
are produced than in our country where we have no such export 
trade. Carrying such a large head of cows for this special trade 
necessitates a strict conservation of hay, and, there being in 
such countries as Denmark a comparatively small home demand 
for beef, it follows that it is economical to kill off bullocks when 
comparatively young, and to sell them for consumption as 
baby beef. Such a plan, however, is not to be recommended 
in the case of a country such as ours, which has a greater pro- 
portion of grass land and a large meat-eating population, and 
which does not export cheese or butter, and, therefore, has no 
excessive quantity of cows, and produces comparatively few 
calves. 

A method which may be found to be of the greatest economic 
value in sucha country as Denmark may not be the most economic 
for us. Young stock in the shape of lambs and bullocks when 
killed cannot be quickly replaced, and they are, for all practical 
purposes, the only means we have of turning our surplus grass 
into food fit for human consumption. If, therefore, at the end 
of the present season we have a surplus of grass on our hands 
(because of the insufficiency of animals to consume it through 
their having been killed off when young), then, although the 
flesh of these animals will have been obtained with a smaller 
quantity of grass per pound of flesh produced, yet it will not have 
been economical from the point of view of the general public, 
because thousands more pounds of flesh might have been pro- 
duced with a very small extra expenditure of labour, and at a 
negligible cost of food. 

The grass we have at home is the most important means 
of increasing our food production and, therefore, every effort 
should be made to make the most of what we have on hand, 


and this can only be done by conserving the young stock es much 
as possible, and not encouraging the killing of them when young. 

In illustration of my point I give the following tabie with 
regard to chicken flesh production. It is taken from my own 
records and shows the average growth, the quantity of food 
consumed to make one pound of flesh up to the end of five 
different periods, namely, 4, 8, 12, 16, and 20 weeks, also the 
number of pounds of food required to make one pound of flesh 
during these various periods. Exactly the same goes on during 
the process of the formation of other kinds of flesh, the priccs 
realised for flesh per pound being in each case higher when the 
animals are young than when older. The only exception to this 
rule is when the character of the flesh has been improved by 
high feeding, and such a course is not to be recommended at 
the present time. It will be appreciated, therefore, that when 
there is a large and practically unlimited supply of young stock 
coming along it is, from the producer’s point of view, the more 
paying plan for him not to keep his animals too long, but to scll 
them off when comparatively young. This is, I think, the 
course which at the present moment should be discouraged 


rather than encouraged. 
Fo-d required 


“ Food required to make one 

Age in Weight of birds bi cngendn hse] to produce one pound of 
weeks. at tris age. HG ao = age pound of flesh at flesh during 
ad ie each stage. the in. erven- 
ing period. 
lb, 02 1b 02. . 02. lb. 02. 
4 es v0 8 a I 2 2 4 P 4 4 
8 oe I 10 nae 4 9 2 te 3 I 
12 o- 3 4 “ 10 3 2 3 8 
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—F. G. PAYNTER. 


THE PROLIFIC WHITE LEGHORN. 
[To tak Epiror oF ** Country Lire.” 
S1x,—I read with interest Mr. C. J. Davies’ *‘ Hints on Poultry Keeping,” 
but as I look upon my White Leghorns as my best winter layers, I looked 
up their record for November, December, January atid February and cor.- 
pared it with that of the Buff Rocks. 


12 Buff Rock hens, 1915 9 White Leghora hens, 1915 
, 4 


2 sh ae pullets, 1916 i .“« rs pullets, 1916 
34 28 
November .. ce ao) November .. Sis 16 
December 2 December .. ou 79 
January oe a eae January ye ce OG. 
February... sx 20S Februarv.. 3406 

373 628 


So that the greater number of Buff Rock hens have given little more 
than half the number of ezgs the fewer Wnite Leghorns laid in the same 
months.—(Mrs.) L. LEADER COOPER. 
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SAVILE HOUSE,. LEICESTER SQUARE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LirE.’’] 
Sir,—At Messrs. Christie’s Rooms a few weeks back a picture of Savile 
House, Leicester Square, purporting to be by Canaletto, was for sale. By 
the courtesy of Messrs. Christie I was enabled to have the enclosed photo- 
grap’ of the picture takea, but surely it is impo ssibie that the picture is 
by Canaletto; and is not the architecture of altogether too late a date for 
the old Savile House. I have read somewhere that Savile Houe was 
destroyed at the time of the Gorden Riots.—Q. A. G. 


[Savile House, which had been the residence of Sir George Savile, the 
iriend of Edmund Burke, perished in the Gordon Riots of June, 1780. In 
a view of Leicester Square of about 1700, which we reproduce here, showing 
the north side of the square, Savile House is the five-windowed house which 
adjoins Leicester House on the west. When Frederick Prince ot Wales 
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was put forward to erect an Opera House on the site, rather an anticipation 
of the final stage of Leicester Square’s development. A new street—reallv 
a continuation of Lisle Street—was brought into the Square in 1791, cutting 
across the original garden of Leicester House. This street appears in the 
picture, and the photograph our correspondent sends of ‘‘ Savile House”’ 
by ‘ Canaletto”’ must represent a later building partly on the site of Savile 
House, and it would appear to be Linwood’s Gallery of Needlework Pictures, 
which lasted from 1806 to 1846. These were copies of famous pictures, 
and the gallery is included as a sight in old handbooks to London. 
A certain S. Page, of whom nothing seems to be known now, was the 
architect. There was a Chancery law suit about the property which is said 
to have lasted forty years. In 1865 the house was burnt down, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Eldorado Music Hall; later a panorama was built on the spot 
and eventually the present Empire Music Hall was established on the site. 
The statue which appears in the foreground is the old gilt equestrian statue 
from Canons, placed here by Frederick 
Prince of Wales to annoy George II, 
who had also had differences with his 
son. It was of lead and by Van Nort. 
It was much damaged and the remains 
were eventually cleared away when 
3aron Albert Grant laid out Leicester 
Square Garden, as we now see it, in 
1874. Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Athenian Stuart were all well 
remembered residents in the Square, 
while off the south side in St. Martin's 
Lane, in Sir Isaac Newton’s old 
house, were the popular femily of 
the Burneys, to one of whom, the 
authoress of ‘* Evelina,’? we owe so 
much of our knowledge of the last 
half of the eighteenth century in its 
Social aspect. Canaletto was born in 
Venice, 1697—-died in Venice 1768 
the picture therefore cannot be a 
Canaletto.—Ep.}] 


SUGAR BEET IN GARDENS 
To rue Epiror 


Sir,-I am anxious to try to grow 
a little sugar beet for the use of sweet 
ening stewed fruits, if not for jams. 
Please where can I get sugar beet 
seed?) Which is the best to ask for 
for an amateur’s growing ? Will it suc- 
ceed in newly turned orchard ground ? 
‘ere. What kind of soil does it need?) A 
‘lees piece of orchard which was dug before 
January we are putting into potatoes 
and parsnips and T thought of trying 





a little beet; the ground slopes 
towards the south. I should be much 
obliged for any information on this 





subject. Thanking you in anticipa- 
tion. — PENWARNE. 


Our correspondent’s letter is 
interesting and important. Sugar 
beet is grown in Belgian gardens for 
the purpose of making cheap jams, and 
is sold to the jam-makers in pails as 
a pulp. The cultivation is simple 
and easy. For garden purposes it is 
best to grow a small quantity of seed 
in a little plot. The seed can be pro- 
cured from most good seedsmen. They 
would know the variety. That most 
favoured in Belgium is Klein Wanzle- 
ben. When the beets are big enough 
to prick out they need to be planted 
in deep soil enriched with farmyard 
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LEICESTER SQUARE IN 1700, SHOWING SAVILE HOUSE 


set up a Court in opposition to George II at Leicester House he used 
Savile House as a communicating annexe for his children. Savile House 
was also known as Ailesbury House, and in 1698 Peter the Great was 
cutertained there by the Marquess of Carmarthen, eldest son of the Duke of 
Leeds. It came, in fact, into the hands of the Savile family through the 
marriage of the third and last Earl of that creation with Lady Ann Savile. 
George III, on his accession in 1760, passed on his lease of the house to the 
Duke of York, who stayed until he moved to Pall Mall. During the 1780 
riots the house was garrisoned by a strong body of soldiers, together with 
friends, among whom Burke was included. In 1771, Leicester House was 
let to Sir Aston Lever for his exhibition of objects of natural history, called 
the Holophusikon. There were two long galleries of exhibits open every day 
at 58. 3d. a person. 

He died in January, 1788, and the collection was removed and 
finally sold in 1806. The house was demolished and in 1790 a proposal 


manure, and the results will be all 
the better for a dressing of super- 
phosphates.—Eb. } 





A GULL AND DOG FRIENDSHIP. 
ON THE NORTH SIDE. To tne Eprror.] 
S1r,—For several mornings I have been the amused spectator of a growing 
friendship between a seagull and a dog. One morning a gull paid a visit toa 
large field opposite my residence, and when the dog saw it he promptly chased 
it off. Next morning the gull came again, and the dog once more raced 
after it. After a few circuits around the field the gull mounted in the air, 
poised itself for a few moments, then swooped down to within a yard of 
the dog, gave a loud squeal and mounted up again, repeating the action 
two or three times. For the first two mornings the dog greatly resented 
this libertv being taken, and got very angry; but on the third morning 
he began to enter into the fun of the thing, and on the fifth quite appreciated 
it, and seemed to think it was rare sport. After chasing the gull round the 
field a few times he sits down, wags his tail, keeping his eye on the bird. 
The gull mounts in the air, swoops down, and the dog barks with delight. 
This goes on for a while, then another fly round the field with the dog following 
close behind, and the game is repeated until both get tired.—E. J. 
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A YOUTHFUL PLOUGHMAN. 
[To tHE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’) 
Sir,—The enclosed photograph may be of interest. The boy is aged seven, 
and very often takes 
the plough along the 
straight furrow. He 
had no idea his photo- 
yraph was to be taken. 
JAMEs Ismay. 


SCRAPS FOR 
HENS AND PIGS. 
To THe Epitor. 
Sir,—With reference 
to the ‘** Country 
Note’? on this sub- 
yect Im your issue of 
the roth inst., may 
I say that salt is 
bad for pigs, even 
poisonous mn any 
quantity Two or 
three years ago five 
pigs of mine about 
three or four months 
old died suddenly. WAR WORK AT 

As swine fever was 

ibout, I got a veterinary surgeon to make a post-mortem examination. 
He reported that the pigs had been poisoned by some irritant, and 
suggested salt. Upon enquiry I found that a kitchenmaid had thrown a 
small quantity of brine into the pig pail. The same veterinary surgeon 
told me that salt was equally bad for dogs.—A Farmer. 

COTTAGE TOPIARY. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘ Country LIFE.” 

Sir,—Evergreens clipped and trimmed in various fantastic shapes are to 
be seen in many of our villages. In the photograph I send it is 
made to form 
a regular arch 
over the front 
gate. This 
fine arch 
is. to be 
found in the 
picturesque 
little main 
street ot 
Logiealmond 
in Perthshire 
—the ** Drum- 
tochty” of 
Jan Maclaren 
fame. One 
might almost 
imagine the 
old lady’ at 
the gate 
anxiously 
looking out 
for the much- 
loved *‘ Doctor 
of the old 
school ”’ on 
his white 
mare Jess.--D. 
HUTCHINSON. 
TIME KEEP- 
ING DUCKS. 


Tue EprrTor. 





S1r,— Though 
A CLIPPED YEW AT ‘“* DRUMTOCHTY.”’ our clocks 

have been 
rather erratic in their timekeeping during the vagarics of the weather 
this winter, we have always known when the hour of four arrived, as 
then a party of eight runner ducks, which spend most of their time 
after being let out in the morning amusing themselves on one of the 
ponds round here, come hurrying home, each quacking his loudest till they 
reach the back door, where they listen and wait for the door to be opened 
by their mistress, whom they welcome with a deafening noise and immediately 
jead her off to the yard where they are fed. Always at this hour come this 
punctual band, waddling into view round the distant farm buildings, scurry- 
ing up and calling out that the time has come for their afternoon meal. Last 
year, when the Daylight Saving Bill came into force, it took a cat near here 
just a fortnight to learn that breakfast was an hour earlier than she had been 
used to. Also a dog always knew when Sunday came round and would worry 
his mistress to give him his breakfast earlier, as he knew that his master took 
him for a walk on that day and he wanted to get his breakfast over and be 
ready to start.—E. A. D. H., Alvington Manor, Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight. 


RABBITS FOR PROFIT. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—I have been reading your article in Country LiFe on rabbit keeping 
and should be most grateful to you if you would answer the following questions 
for me: (1) Which do you consider the best kind of rabbit to keep for eating 
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purposes and where do you get them from? (2) Is it best to keep them in 
hutches, or might they be kept in a wire run—originally built for kennels 
for terriers; the run has a concrete floor. We have a very large garden 

here and feel we 
Z could keep quite a 
number of rabbits as 
you suggest, chiefly 
on garden produce. 
Any hints you can 
give me as to feed- 
ing, etc., I shall be 
most grateful for.— 
A. E. Evxiorr. 

[(x1) Probably 
one of the best pure 
table and fur breeds 
is the Havana, but 
you are not likely to 
get specimens at 
present. Young ones 
may, however, be 
advertised for sale 
during the year. A 
good cross for grow- 
ing and fattening at 


IWERNE MINSTER. the same time is 


Silver Grey buck 
and Flemish Giant does. The great thing is to breed first crosses, 
not mongrels. There are possibilities in common cottagers’ rabbits (does) 
crossed with Flemish Giants, if size is an object, or with well shaped 
Silver Greys for a smaller, compacter, better quality rabbit. (2) As each 
doe must have a separate hutch or pen to promote the greatest success, 
it is rather waste of room to use your kennels in this way, though 
you might do so at the start. The pens would be admirable for rearing 
the young in (if made safe from cats): one for bucks, the other for does, 
allowing about a square yard to each animal. If you gave each doe a nest- 
box and bred your first litters in the kennels you could put the does in hutches 
for their second litters. The young rabbits would want bare boxes, or boards, 
to lie on, raised off the concrete in summer, and warm boxes of straw to lie 
in in winter, but otherwise the pens can be left bare except for a sprinkling 
of sawdust, and sawdust in the corners, swept out daily. It would be an 
advantage to cover over the runs, but not, perhaps, an absolute necessity. 
You can utilise your garden stuff to advantage if you give plenty of grass and 
a certain amount of concentrated food in addition. Rabbits do well as long 
as their dietary is of a thoroughly mixed character, but beware of too much 
of one kind or species of plant.—Ep.]} 


A WASP’S METHODS OF WARFARE. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’} 

S1r,—It was with interest that I read in your issue of November r1th Lord 
Wynford’s letter with regard to the wasp and the house-fly. It is, perhaps, 
not unlikely that the swoop of the wasp is a common occurrence, for I have 
seen a dragon-fly being treated the same way as the wasp mentioned by Lord 
Wynford treated the house-fly, but we have here a prey a great deal larger 
than the wasp and no mean foe with its powerful jaws; in fact, Darwin has 
called it ‘‘ the Tyrant of the Air.” I did not see the actual swoop, but assume 
that this occurred and that the dragon-fly probably was at rest at the time 
and so afforded a favourable opportunity for the attack; but I did see the 
wasp biting off the 
wings, etc., of the 
dragon-fly and then 
disappear with the 
body. It seems to 
me not improbable 
that we have here 
in the wasp the 
same instinct that 
we find in the 
hawk—that while 
the latter kills by 
striking with its 
talons, the former 
kills or paralyses 
with its sting.- 
D. VV. LanNNING, 
Amoy,SouthChina, 
February 1st, 1917. 

WHITE 

MARKINGS 

ON MULES. 
[To THE EpIrTor. 
S1r,—Some time 
ago I saw a letter 
in your paper re- 
marking on the 
scarcity of white 
markings on mules. 
I enclose a photo- 
graph of an Army 
mule with most 
remarkable mark- MORE STRIKING THAN BEAUTIFUL. 
ings. Ifthisshould 
catch the eye of the breeder he will readily recognise the mule and be 
glad to learn that he is a very good one to work, in spite of the old adage 
‘** Four white stockings—send him straight away.’’—R. H. (E.E.F.) 








